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PREFACE. 



Since the * Tourist's Guide to Warwickshire ' was written 
by the late Mr. Bevan, many changes have taken place 
in the railway and general travelling arrangements ; the 
growth and activities of the chief centres of population 
have been strongly marked ; much fresh light has 
been thrown upon matters historical and topographical. 
Advantage, therefore, has been taken of the demand for a 
new edition to revise and recast the general form of the 
Guide, and altogether to rewrite considerable portions — 
to make it, within its limits, a thorough and accurate 
companion to one of the most fascinating and time- 
honoured of English shires. 

R. N. WORTH. 

EoAter, 1894. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Topography. 

Warwickshire, the centre and heart of English soil, is 
as typical a county as can be found. Whatever the taste 
of the visitor, he will find material of the highest interest 
everywhere. The scenery is soft and tender — shaded 
woodland, breezy downs, lanes and fields studded with 
flowers, graceful rivers and streams. The history, preg- 
nant with the stirring events that go to make up the 
chronicle of England, lives again in antiquarian remains, 
venerable castles, and numberless relics of medissval 
domestic life ; while the student of to-day may find in 
multifarious industries ample stores of technical infor- 
mation, or note the ever-changing problems of industrial 
life and politics. Few English counties are more repre- 
sentative than Warwickshire ; with past and present ever 
in juxtaposition, and glories of the * good old times ' set 
in sharp contrast to the more prosaic and more restless 
life of the present day. 

Warwick, which ranks twenty-fourth in size of English 
counties, is 50m. long by 33m. wide, and contains an 
area of 885 square miles, or 566,458 acres. It is sur- 
rounded by Stafford, Leicester, Northampton, Oxford, 
Gloucester, and Worcester, the two latter interchanging 
their borders so constantly with Warwick that it would 
be hard for the tourist to say at a guess in which he was 
standing. Many an English county has had its * outliers * 
but nowhere was this disjointed condition carried to such 
an extent as in the S.W. of Warwickshire. The physical 
features of the area are not very striking. There are no 
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2 TOUBIST*S GUIDE TO WARWICKSHIRE. 

monntains, and with the exception of the northern spurs 
of the Cotswold, few hills of any size. Edgehill rises to 
something like 800 feet. Still WarwicksMre is by no 
means a plain. Almost everywhere the surface undidates 
with a singular freedom from monotony. In the N., 
indeed, the scenery rises to a high order W. of Sutton 
Coldfield, extending to Barr Beacon on the Stafford border, 
and comprising the really wild and beautiful Sutton 
Park. A still more broken and beautiful bit of country 
is found W. of the Watling Street, between Atherstone 
and Nuneaton, equal to parts of Wales, though somewhat 
marred by the encroachments of collieries. South of 
these districts is the extensive wooded area known as 
Arden, in early days a dense forest, stretching from 
Coleshill N. to Brandon, Coventry, and the valley of the 
Avon, and W. as far as the Worcester border. The early 
topographers divided Warwickshire into the * Arden ' and 
the * Feldon ' — the latter the open and undulating * field ' 
country to the S. of Warwick aud Southam. The term 
Arden, as applied to forest land, is seen also in the 
'Ardennes.* The N.E. side of the county is a long 
stretch of high ground, passing from Leicestershire S. to 
Rugby, Dunchurch, and Southam, with occasional eleva- 
tions, such as Wormleighton and Napton Hills. On the 
W. border the country is prettily broken along the valley 
of the Avon, and a ridge of table-land stretches from 
Alcester to near Stratford-on-Avon. The extreme S. is 
very picturesque in parts, particularly the valleys of the 
Stour about Eatington, and of the Dene at Wellesbourne. 
Separating Warwickshire from Oxfordshire is the con- 
spicuous plateau of Edgehill, on the S. merging into the 
Cotswold escarpments. 

Warwickshire is so nearly the heart of England, that 
it contributes to each of the three great river systems of 
the kingdom — the Trent, the Thames, and, most notably, 
the Severn. Naturally, from the character of the surface 
the rivers of the county are not remarkable for swiftness, 
but, on the contrary, slow, meditative streams, sometimes 
verging on the sluggish. The Warwickshire river is, of 
course, the Avon, which, rising at Naseby in Northampton, 
enters Warwick near Rugby, receiving the Srmfi from 
Leicester, and flows past Brandon to Stoneleigh ; here it 
is joined by the Sowe, which flows B. of Coventry, where 
it receives the Sherborne, At Leamington the Avon is 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 3 

reinforced by the Learn and its affluent, the Itchen^ as 
Drayton sings : — 

.... * Avon's winding streame 
By Warwick entertaines the high-complectioned Leame.* 

Prom Warwick the Avon flows S.W. to Stratford, 
receiving the Dene at Charlecote, the Stour below Strat- 
ford, and the Arrow (combined with the Alne) below 
Bidford. Not a river in England, in as short a coarse 
as from Stoneleigh to Bidford, offers so many subjects 
of the deepest interest as the Avon. 

The North Warwickshire river system is far less pic- 
turesque, as destined to play its part more in commercial 
interests. The Tame rises a little S. of Birmingham, 
and receives, within short distances of each other, as it 
flows towards Tamworth, the Rea^ the Cole^ the Blyihe^ 
and the Bourne, running through an interesting but com- 
paratively flat country on its way to the Trent. On the 
N.E. of the county there is a considerable tributary to 
the Tame, near Tamworth, in the Anker, which rises on 
the Leicester border, and flows past Atherstone and 
Polesworth — 

' Ancor trifling strayes 
Unto the lustier Tame, as lothe to come her wayes.* 

In the S.E. feeders of the Cherwill contribute to the 
Thames, the Cherwill itself being in its source a War- 
wickshire stream. 

The canals are numerous and important, connecting at 
various points the navigation of the Thames, Trent, 
Mersey, and Severn. 

History. 

The histoi^y of the county is full of interest. We first 
find it occupied by the Keltic Comavii and Dobunnii, who 
have left not a few traces of their presence, in the local 
place-names ; in various earthworks and tumuli ; in the 
* Rollright ' or * Rollrick ' Stones ; and last but not least 
in the great roadways, which the Romans improved, and 
of which they have well-nigh monopolised the credit — 
Watling Street, Icknield Street, and the Fosseway. The 
Romans indeed had far less to do with the county than 
it was once fashionable to hold, when Birmingham was 
mistakenly regarded as the Roman Bremenium. The 
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Roman occnpation of Alcester is however abundantly 
clear, and they have left their mark also at Mancetter, 
High Cross, and Chesterton, with less important evidence 
at Warwick, Willoughby, Hampton-in-Arden, and, indeed, 
at Birmingham and a few minor localities. 

In Saxon times the shire formed part of the kingdom 
of Mercia, and later of the earldom of the famous 
Leofric ; while the importance of Warwick town was 
marked by the erection of a great * strength ' by Ethelfleda, 
the worthy daughter of iBlfred. The Danes not only 
ravaged the county during their inroads, but left perma- 
nent record in the foundation of that since famous centre 
of * light and leading ' — Rugby. 

The position of Warwickshire made it play an im- 
portant part in the annals of civil conflict. Two of the 
decisive battles of the kingdom were fought upon its 
borders — that of Evesham in 1265, and that of Bosworth 
in 1485, while the power of the Montfort party was 
finally crushed by the siege and capture of Kenilworth 
within the county itself. In the Wars of the Roses the 
two most important centres of the shire were found on 
opposite sides ; while in the struggle between King and 
Parliament, the county went mainly for the latter. 
Birmingham, then making its mark as a manufacturing 
centre, was so staunch to principle, that it declined to 
forge arms for the Cavaliers and had to submit to 
severe chastisement from Rupert. The share of 
Warwickshire in this struggle was, however, rather local 
than general, though the two parties first met in serious 
conflict within its borders, at the indecisive strife of 
EdgehiU, on Sunday, Oct. 23, 1642. 
^ Kenilworth has probably had more visits from English 
monarchs than any other provincial castle. 

The political history of the county, thanks to its pos- 
session of the great town of Birmingham, has been 
strongly marked. Prior to 1832 that place was wholly 
unrepresented, while the county sent two members, 
Warwick two, Coventry two, and Tamworth two. No 
change then took place in the way of disfranchisement ; 
but the county was divided and had two more members, 
and two were given to Birmingham, the same number as 
retained by Tamworth, though that town had only a 
population of 7,182, and Birmingham one of 146,986. 
The only alteration between 1832 and the last Reform 
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Bill was the addition of a minority member to Birming- 
ham. Now the county has four divisions — Tamworth, 
Nuneaton, Stratf ord-on-Avon, and Rugby ; Coventry, and 
Warwick and Leamington return one member each ; 
Birmingham has seven divisions ; and Aston Manor, 
adjoining, also has a member — making 14 in all. 

The population of Warwickshire, thanks to the promi- 
nent position taken in manufactures, especially m the 
Birmingham district, is largely on the increase. Between 
1871 and 1881, it grew from 634,189 to 737,339, and by 
1891 had reached 805,070. More than half of this total 
is however due to Birmingham, the population of which 
at the last-named date was 429,171, an increase of 
over 80,000 in twenty years. The record of the shire 
in the last decade is one of all but universal growth 
in every district in the county, the Stratf ord-on-Avon 
division alone showing a very slight falling off. 

Antiquities. 

Antiquities are numerous and full of interest, specially 
in the mediasval section. Among the earlier earthworks 
the chief place falls to the * camp ' at Nadbury ; among 
tumuli to Alcock's Arbor near Alcester ; while the Roll- 
right Stones near Long Oompton occupy a prominent 
place in the catalogue of British megaliths. Some of the 
assumed Roman stations are very doubtful, but the evi- 
dence is unimpeachable for such localities as Alcester, 
Mancetter, Chesterton. 

A very noteworthy feature is the prominence of the 
great British trackways which the Romans adopted and 
improved. The Watling Street forms the boundary of a 
considerable portion next Leicestershire, under the guise 
of a modem turnpike road, on its way to Wall near 
Lichfield. The Fosseway bisects the county and the 
Watling Street at right angles, running in a perfectly 
straight line from Eatington to Chesterton, Brinklow, 
Stretton - on - the - Fosse and Leicester, intersecting the 
Watling Street at High Cross {Vennones), The Icknield 
Street enters the county near Bidford, and runs due N. 
through Alcester and past Ipsley Camp to Birmingham. 
There is a Ridgeioay on the W. of the shire. 

Of Saxon date we may consider the Hows,^ such as 
Knightlow, Motlow, Blacklow, etc. Saxon building 
traces are observable in the mound of Warwick Castle, 
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the curtain wall of Tamworth Castle, and in Loxley ch. : 
while some of the moats and entrenchments round the 
old mansions are believed to be of Saxon date. 

The castles of the shire alone would sufl&ce to give it 
fame — especially those of Warwick and Kenilworth, 
while Maxstoke is an excellent example of the Edwardian 
type, and other remains have special interest, as at Tam- 
worth. There are country-houses of all dates and styles, 
from such fine 15th century mansions as Baddesley 
Clinton, Charlcote, and Compton Winyates, down to the 
present day ; with several moated manors of minor im- 
portance. 

The religious houses have left comparatively few traces, 
Stoneleigh Abbey being the most nol;e worthy example to 
the contrary ; but the chs, are of very exceptional interest. 
There is undoubted Saxon work in the lower part of the 
tower of Wootton Wawen. 

Norman work will be found in the chs. of Wolston, 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore, Wyken, Berkswell, Hampton-in- 
Arden, Bickenhill, Mere vale (the old Priory Grate), Fenny 
Compton, Lillington, Cubbington, Curd worth, Ansley, 
Tamworth, Kenilworth, Stoneleigh, Wixford, Arrow, 
Bidford, Beaudesert, Preston Bagot, Butlers Marston, 
Warmington, Burton Dasset, Whatcote, Idlicote, Oxhill, 
Tysoe, Barton-on-the-Heath, and Sutton-under-Brailes. 
Also in the ruins of Maxstoke Priory, Brandon Castle, 
Hartshill Castle, Kenilworth Castle, and the inhabited 
buildings of Warwick Castle, and Combe and Stoneleigh 
Abbeys. 

The principal E. English chs. are Clifton-on-Dunsmore, 
Brownsover, Bidford, Brailes, Burton, Barmington, 
Baginton, Wapenbnry, Offchurch, Harbury, Aston, St. 
Martins (Birmingham), Sutton Coldfield, Water Orton, 
Aston Cantlow, Norton Lindsay, Stratford-on-Avon, 
Sherborne, Napton, Whichford, Barcheston, Chadshunl^ 
Kineton, Tyroe, Wolverton, and Wormleighton. 

The leading Decorated fabrics include ; Astley, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Rugby, Bilton, Dunchurch, Christchurch 
(Coventry), Allesley, Alcester, Monks Kirby, Marton, 
Ratley, Polesworth, Grendon, Packwood, Temple Balsall, 
Fillongley, Corley, Kenilworth, Coleshill, Austrey, 
Newton Regis, Salford Priors, Wolverton, Charlecote, 
Grandborough, Priors Hard wick, Atherstone-on-Stour, 
Cherrington, Long Itchington, and Leamington Hastings. 
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Chs. of Perpendicular date abound, and claim in the 
Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, one of the finest examples in 
the kingdom. Other illustrations are Newbold-on-Avon, 
St. Michaels, Holy Trinity and St. Johns at Coventry, 
Brinklow, Withybrook, Chesterton, Leamington, Hatton, 
Wootton Wawen, Knowle, Solihull, Coughton, Stratford- 
on-Avon, Henley-in-Arden, Lapworth, and Brailes. Al- 
cester and Baddesley Clinton are specimens of debased. 

The chs. of Newton Regis, Polesworth, Hillmorton, and 
Cherrington are notable for their curious effigies. Rowing- 
ton and Barmington for their stone pulpits. The earliest 
brasses will be found at Astley, Bagington, Warwick, 
Wellesborne, Whichcote, and Wixford, and there are 
good later examples at Caventry. 

The half timbered houses are singularly interesting, and 
in domestic architecture generally the county is pecu- 
liarly rich, both in the old-fashioned street work of towns 
like Coventry and Warwick, and in the isolated country 
grange. Of the former class are the gateways, St. Mary's 
HaU, Ford's and Bablake Hospitals, and the Grammar 
School, in Coventry ; the Leycester Hospital and Okin's 
house, Warwick ; Shakspere's house, the Grammar School 
and Guildhall in Stratford-on-Avon ; while among the 
latter, partially to recapitulate, may be named the old 
houses of Kinghurst, Blakesley, Packwqod, Baddesley 
Clinton, Hillfield, Ravenshaw, Berry, Whorley, Henwood, 
Temple Balsall Hospital, the Old Crown House at 
Birmingham, Sheldon, Peddymore, New Hall, Astley 
Castle, Maxstoke Castle, Kingsbury, Charlecote, Botley, 
Swanhurst, Bushwood, and Compton Winyates. 

Nowhere in the kingdom — hardly anywhere in Europe, 
is there so much to interest a visitor in such small space, as 
in the compass of the short railway ride from Warwick by 
Kenilworth to Coventry, and thence to Stratford-on- 
Avon — the very cream and flower of the shire for peace- 
ful loveliness, antiquarian features, and time-honoured 
associations. 

Industrial Relations. 

As the county is typical in scenery, tastes, and associa- 
tions, so is it also in industrial progress, containing, more 
or less, examples of most of the English industries. Coal- 
mining is briskly carried on in the districts between 
Coventry, Nuneaton, Atherstone, and Tamworth, the 
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chief localities being Bedworth, Wyken, Exhall, Griff, 
Chilvers Coton, Nuneaton, Stockingford, Ansley, Harts- 
hill, Polesworth, Fazeley, and Wilnecote. Argillaceous 
iron ore is also raised, but there is no iron trade, properly 
so called, except the manufactured iron foundries in and 
about Birmingham, all the ore being seat into the Black 
Country. Nor does Warwick possess any other metalli- 
ferous mines, though manganese used to be freely worked 
in the Nuneaton and Hartshill district. Textiles are 
largely produced, but only of a certain character. Cotton- 
spinning is a Nuneaton industry, and beyond this the 
whole of the Warwickshire textile trade is devoted to 
ribbons and elastic web, of which Coventry, Nuneaton, 
Atherstone, and the surrounding villages are the chief 
seats. It is, however, in manufactured metals, commonly 
known as hardware, that Warwickshire is facile princeps, 
Birmingham being the metropolis of these trades, not 
only for England, but for all the world, while Coventry 
has of late years developed a great * cycle ' industry. A 
brief resume of the specialities of Birmingham is given 
in the description of that town, and those who are further 
interested are recommended to obtain Mr. Timmin's in- 
teresting work on the Midland Industries, 

Railway Communication. 
Whether from the N. or from the S., from the E. or 
from the W., from London or from Liverpool, where 
there yearly land so many hundreds of destined pilgrims 
to the shrine of Shakspere, no county in England is of 
easier access by rail than Warwickshire. The main line 
of the London and North Western system runs through it 
from Rugby to Tamwortb, a great high-road from London 
to Ireland, Scotland, and the North, traversed by ceaseless 
relays of expresses. From the great junction of Rugby 
— so curiously reproducing the antique conditions of the 
* high cross ' of the Watling Street and Fosseway, a few 
miles further N. — lines run to Coventry and Birmingham, 
Leamington, Leicester (Midland), Market Harborough, 
and Northampton. The Great Western main line to 
Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool traverses the 
county diagonally, entering it near Fenny Compton, and 
running through Leamington, Warwick, and Birmingham, 
throwing off a cross line from Hatton by Bearley (branch 
to Alcester)to Stratford-on- Avon and Honey bourne, where 
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it forms a junction with the G.W.R. line from King's 
Sutton through Chipping Norton to Evesham, which 
affords the readiest railway communication with the 
extreme southern portion of the county. The Midland 
serves the county on the N. and W., with a chief centre 
at Birmingham. The route from London to Birming- 
ham is by Leicester and Nuneaton. Through Bir- 
mingham runs the main line from the "West to Derby, 
and branches thence to Sutton Coldfield and Walsall. 
Another line, partly in Warwick and partly in Worcester, 
connects Birmingham and Evesham by Bedditch and 
Alcester. And from this line at Broom the East and 
West Junction Railway runs through Stratford-on-Avon 
vid Fenny Compton (G.W.R.) to the L. and N.W. system 
at Towcester and Blisworfch, thus connecting the three. 
An important local line is that from Nuneaton (L.N.W.R.) 
vid Coventry to Leamington ; while another N. and tt. 
branch links Whitacre Junction (N.R.) to Hampton-in- 
Arden. Thus the whole of the county is within easy 
railway reach, though if this were not so the tourist in 
Warwickshire should be the last to complain, seeing that 
there is no county in England with such lovely roads, and 
that whether bicycling, riding, or walking, he has a per- 
petual succession of exquisite vistas along the wooded 
and turf -lined avenues which do duty for Warwickshire 
turnpikes. This is especially the case in the Arden, to 
which it is almost worth while to journey, if only for the 
walk from Coventry to Leamington. 

Geology. 

Warwickshire is occupied almost entirely by the 
Liassic, Upx)er and Lower Triassio, Permian, and Car- 
boniferous systems, with a few igneous intrusions, whilst 
in the extreme S. the Inferior Oolite of the Cotswolds 
just impinges upon the border. In the extreme N. some 
Upper Cambrian quartzites and shales occur : and in part 
of the central area detrital deposits of the Northern 
drift. 

Between Nuneaton and Merevale the Carboniferom 
rocks show an abrupt ridge of an average height of 500 ft., 
bounded by a fault N.E., beyond which the New Red 
Marl extends towards Leicester, and the escarpment of 
the Lias between that town and Rugby. On the W., the 
Carboniferous and Permian rocks form rising ground 
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sloping westward, bounded by a fault, beyond which the 
New Red extends to Birmingham. The Permian^ very 
largely developed in Warwickshire, commences on S. at 
Leek Wootton, runs up to Kenilworth and Berkswell, 
thence by Maxstoke to a little above Whitacre. At 
Baddeley Ensor it turns S.E. to Stockingford and Bed- 
worth, thence by Foleshill to Gosford Green (close to 
Coventry), Stoneleigh, and Ashow, back to Leek 
Wootton. 

The Warwickshire coalfield occupies a long narrow strip 
commencing S. near Hawkesbury, and stretching N.E. to 
Baddeley Ensor. The southern portion is only one to 
two miles broad, but at Baddeley Ensor it suddenly 
widens to four miles, extending N. through Polesworth 
aa far as Seckington. This tract is underlaid by coal at 
a depth not greater probably than 2500 ft. in any part, 
often much less. At the S. end the whole of the Coal 
Measures are overlapped by New Red Sandstone, which 
passes across the edges of the beds and rests upon the 
Permian rocks. The prolongation of the seams has been 
proved as far S. as Wyken Colliery, about 2 miles N.E. 
of Coventry. There is a bed of limestone with Spirorbis 
at Sybil House, near Kingsbury, and at Arley and Ansley, 
where a fault brings the coal to the surface in a small 
detached area. A little S. of this, a mass of calcareous 
conglomerate forms a marked horizon, about the middle 
of tiie Permian beds, which at Corley rise to 625 ft. 

The Millstone Grit is developed between Nuneaton and 
Atherstone to the W. It is trav>ersed by two trap dykes 
— ^which may be seen in actual contact with the grit in a 
quarry at Tuttle Hill, close to Nuneaton, and also at 
Hartshill, where the grit is largely raised for road metal. 

The New Red or Trias consists of pebble beds of the 
Bunter, with the Bunter Upper Red and Mottled Sand- 
stone, of which there is only a small area, principally 
between Polesworth and Grendon. The Lower Keuper 
skirts the Permian E. from Warwick to Nuneaton, and 
again from Grendon to Austrey, and W. from Kenilworth 
to Maxstoke. To this succeeds the New Red Marl. 
These subdivisions, however, are not very constant, but 
thin away rapidly from E. to W. 

Overlying the Keuper Marls conformably is the Lower 
Lias^ a long escarpment of which commences at Long 
Itchington, running N.E. to Harborough Magna. The 
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boundary between the Keuper Marls and the Lower 
Lias is well seen between Long Itchington and Stretton- 
on-Dunsmore. There are also two outliers of Lower 
Lias— one at Knowle, 2 J miles long by J mile broad — and 
one at Moreton Bagot. 

The palaeontology of the county has several features of 
special interest, the more noteworthy fossils including : 

Coal Measures. — Ferns, Pecopteris, Neuropieris, etc. ; 
Spirorhis carbonarius : Sybil Hill ; Ansley ; Exhall. 

Permian. — The pebbles from the conglomerate series 
contain Airy pa hemisphcerica. There are also found here 
CalamiteSf Lepidodendron^ and Stropholosiay Allesley ; silici- 
fied trees of Caulerpites ohlonga and C. biangularis, Breea 
entassoides, at Meriden ; Labyrinthodon Bucklandi^ Kenil- 
worth. 

Triassic (Keuper). — Estheria minuta, Rowington ; La- 
byrinthodon giganteus, L, leptognathus^ L. pa^hygnathusy 
L, scutulatuSj L. ventricosus, Warwick, Leek Wootton, 
Cubbington, Guy's Cliff, Leamington, and Coton End ; 
Labyrinthodon leptognathus, Shrewley Common. Theco- 
dontosaurus, Leamington ; Rhyncosaurus, Grrinsill ; Cla- 
dyodon Lloydiiy Coton End ; fish jaws, Coventry. 

L, Lias. — ^chmodus angulifer, Ichthyosaurus tenuiros- 
triSj L intermedins, I. communis, Stratford -on -Avon. 
Insect remains, viz., Orthophlebia, jEchna, Binton ; Ephe- 
mera, Chauliodes, Myrmeleon, libellulideous wings, Bid- 
ford ; Carabidce, Gryllidce, Telephonidm, Temple Grafton, 
Wilmcote, Copt Heath, and Knowle. 

Botany. 

Warwickshire is a happy hunting - ground for the 
botanist, not so much for its rare specimens as for its 
general and typical yield. A brief list of the plants 
most commonly found includes : 

Galium Anglicum ; Senecio squalidus ; Pulicaria vul- 
garis; P. dysenterica, Marston Green ; Physalis Alke- 
kengi, Foleshill ; Empetrum nigrum, Sutton Park ; Crocus 
nudiflorus, Warwick ; Cynoglossum sylvaticum, Leucojum 
cestivum, Stratford ; Mcenchia erecta, Yarningale Com- 
mon ; Convallaria majalis, Hay Wood ; Lythrum salt- 
carta, Studley, Coughton ; Hieracium Pilosella, Erica 
cinerea, E. tetralix, Vaccinium Vitis-idcea, Solidago virga- 
aurea^ Lastrea spinulosa, L. Thelypteris, L. Oreopteins, 
L. Filix-mas, L. dilatata, Sutton Park ; Sanguis&i'ba 
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qfflcinalis, Budbrook ; Spircea filipendulay Burton Das- 
sett ; Nuphar lutea, banks of Avon ; Apium graveolem, 
Bishopston : Carex distans, Morton Morrell, Southam ; 
C paludosa, Warwick ; C prcecox, Sutton Park ; C. 
piluliferay Yarningale, Sutton Park ; Scirpus tabernoR- 
montanus^ Grandborough, Southam, Holt ; Drosera rotun- 
difoUa, Sanicula Europcea^ Chrysosplenium oppositifolium, 
Sutton Park ; Eupatorium cannabinum, Kenilworth, 
Marston Green ; Bidens cemua^ Olton ; Rosa spinosissitna, 
Snitterfield, Hatton, Tachbrook ; A r undo Phragmites^ 
A. calamagrostris, Olton Pool ; Lycopus arvensis, L. 
EurqpcBus, Elmdon, Knowle ; Teesdalia nudicauUa^ Mar> 
ston Green ; Aira caryophyllea, Yarningale ; Sagina 
nodosa^ Melyanthes trifoliata, Sutton Park ; Scutellaria 
galericulaia, Hampton, Knowle ; S. minor, Iris Pseuda- 
corus, Nymphma alba, Coleshill Pool ; Campanula latifolia^ 
Warwick, Hill Wootton, Knowle ; Vinca minor, Harbome ; 
Butomus umbellatuSy Olton and Warwick ; Sagittaria 
sagittifolia, Olton ; Melampyrum pratense, Menyanthes 
trifoliata, Orchis maculata, Jasione montana, Sutton Park ; 
Dipsacus sylvestris, Yarningale ; Polystichum aculeatum, 
P, angulosum, Asplenium Trichomanes, A, Buta-muraria, 
A. Adiantum-nigrumy Scolopendrium vulgare, Sutton Park ; 
Narihecium osstfragum, Coleshill Pool. 

There are some excellent museuins in the county, of 
which that at Birmingham naturally takes the first place. 
There are others at Warwick, Coventry, Rugby, and 
(Shaksperian) at Stratford. 

Biography. 
The * worthies' of Warwickshire fill a long muster- 
roU ; and the * worthy ' fiUs the first place not merely in 
English literature, or in the English tongue, but in the 
civilized world. To no poetic shrine do so many pilgrims 
find their way as to the peaceful little town which is at 
once the birth and burial-place of William Shakspere. 
But even were that name absent, surely the shire might 
still be proud of a list which includes such names as 
those of the famous Beauchamps, whose heiress linked 
the county with the fortunes of the famous king-maker ; 
the Cloptons ; Compton Bishop of London ; the Dudleys ; 
Dugdale, Michael Drayton, George Eliot, the Grevilles, 
the legendary St. Dubritius and Guy of Warwick, W. S. 
Landor, and traditionally Dick Whittington. 
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EXGUBSIONS. 



Railway Excursion. 



I.— RUGBY TO TAMWORTH (L.N.W.R.). 



Diatance 


Distance 


Distance 


Distance 






from 


from 


from 


Rugby. 


Station. 


Tamworth. 


Rugby. Station. 


Tamworth 


6i 


Brinklow. 


22i 


20 Asherstone. 


7i 


9 


Shilton. 


18i 


23J Polesworth. 


4 


11 


Bulkington. 


16i 


27J Tamworth. 




14 


Nuneaton. 


13J 







Fares : 4/10, 2/11, 2/3i ; ret, : 8/3, 6/8. 

Rughy is the first station in Warwick on the L. and N,W, 
main line from Euston, (Fares: 12/9, 8/8, 6/lOJ; ret. 
24/, 16/8). Passing through Middlesex , Herts, Bucks^ and 
Northampton, Kehhy tunnel \^ m, long is traversed^ and 
within a m. Warwick entered near Hillm^orton (ch, contains 
interesting mon., and an early Ihth cent, brass to a lady), 
Rughy Junction (Mugby Junction of Dickens's satirical 
Christmas number) is one of the busiest railway centres in 
England f lines diverging E., TT., N. and S. to London, 
Northampton, Market Harborough, Leicester, Tamworth 
for Ireland and the North, Coventry, Birmingham, and 
Leamington — a 19th cent, reproduction on a far more 
gigantic scale of the ancient intersection of the Fosseway and 
the Wailing Street at High Cross already noted. 

Rugby (Pop. 11,262; hotels, George, Horse Shoes, 
Private, good refreshment-rooms) is claimed on the 
strength of the * by ' as of Danish origin, and no doubt 
rightlj, though the name is also found as Rocheberie. 
It is not, however, a place of historical interest ; though 
there are still traces of a small castle which DugdaJe 
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assigned to the troublous times of Stephen and Matilda. 
The one antiquity of Rugby claiming notice is the ch. of 
St. Andrew, originally attached to the abbey of Leicester. 
Only a fragment of the original building remains, the 
tower and the nave, which was formed into a north aisle 
when the fabric was restored in 1879 (Butterfield). The 
style is generally Dec., and the building now consists of 
a nave, S. and two N. aisles, transepts, and a tower at 
the W. end. This tower is of great interest, square, 
lofty, and plain, without the support of a single buttress. 
The lower windows are very narrow and some distance 
from the ground — ^mere loopholes. The belfry windows 
are square-headed, of two lights, trefoiled in the head, 
and divided by a plain muUion. The only entrance was 
through the church. Inside the tower is a fireplace, the 
flue of which is carried up through the thickness of the 
wall to the perforated battlement. It is evident that the 
whole arrangement was with a view to defence. — (Bloxam,) 
In the interior is a good reredos of alabaster and marble, 
also mons. to Thos. Crossfield, 1744, a former head- 
master of the school, and to Joseph Cave, 1747, father of 
Edward Cave, the founder of the Gentleman^ 8 Magazine, 
and some modern glass. Rugby contains (with its suburb 
of New Bilton) three other chs. : Holy Trinity, bit. 
1854, by the late Sir G, G. Scott, cruciform with central 
tower, and side chapel decorated by Bodley ; St. Matthew, 
modem E. Eng., contains a mon. to Mrs. Bloxam, a sister 
of Sir T. Lawrence (Mr. Matthew Bloxam, the well- 
known ecclesiologist, was a native and resident of Rugby) ; 
St. Oswald, New Bilton, is by Street, St. Marie R.O. 
ch. and monastery, in the Dunchurch Road, is a fine 
building by Welhy Pugin, which took the place of an 
earlier building by Pugin the elder, with a tower and 
spire 200 ft. in height completed by Whelan, and a large 
amount of decoration both inside and outside. It is 
worth remark that a small provincial town like Rugby 
should possess the architectural creations of so many 
noted men as Pugin, Sir Gilbert Scott, G. E. Street, and 
Butterfield. A noteworthy charitable building is the 
Hospital of St. Cross, built and endowed in 1884 by Mr. 
A. H. Wood. 

But Rugby town must play the second part to famous 
Rughy School, now entered well into its fourth cent. It 
was founded in 1567 by one Lawrence Sheriff, a Rugbeian 
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(though he has been claimed for Brownsover), sometime 
citizen and grocer of London, who gave his estates in trust 
to George Harrison of London, gentleman, and Bernard 
Field, citizen and grocer of London, to establish a free 
grammar school and maintain almsmen. More fortunate 
than most charities, * Rugby ' has reaped the advantage of 
the great increase in value of the endowment lands. The 
first site occupied was near the ch. ; but in the middle of 
the last century the school was removed to its present 
position at the head of High St. (a m. from the station). 
Here there has been building and rebuilding, enlarging and 
extending, and still with every advance the need for fresh 
accommodation has seemed to grow. Originally but a local 
school, it soon became of great note in Warwickshire, and 
eventually one of England's mystic seven, before the rise 
of the modern collegiate and proprietary establishments 
which now so thickly dot the ground. The culminating 
point of Rugby's renown was the headmastership of Dr. 
Arnold, 1828-42. He not only raised it to the first rank 
but may be said to have metamorphosed the whole system 
and morale of public school teaching. The success of such 
a great institution so much depends upon the headmaster, 
that Rugby, like other schools, has had its ebb and flow ; 
but even with the extraordinary competition of modern 
days, its reputation is worthily kept up, and justifies the 
hope of the old motto, Floi^eat Eugbeia, In Lawrence 
Sheriff Street is a fine Elizabethan frontage by Hakewill, 
relieved by a tower gateway (over which is the library 
and class-room of the sixth form) leading into the old. 
quadrangle, which contains the various schools and the 
entrance hall of the School House. The * Big School * is 
on the r. On the W. of the old is the new quadrangle, 
which contains the Science Schools and the Chapel, origin- 
ally built in 1820, but metamorphosed in 1871 by the ad- 
dition of transepts and an apse, surmounted by a tower 
of 105 ft., with an octagonal lantern, from designs by 
Butterfield, The interior is elaborately decorated, and 
contains a number of stained glass windows in memoriam 
of Rugbeians who fell in the Crimean war (thirty -three, a 
goodly contingent), and also to twenty-seven who fell iu 
the Indian Mutiny. The glass of the E. window, from a 
monastery in Flanders, and the gift of Dr. Arnold and 
other masters, is said to be by Dilrer — subject, the Ador- 
ation. There are monuments with efl&gies to former 
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headmasters : to Dr. James, d. 1804, by Chantrey, with a 
Latin inscription by the late Bp. Butler ; to Dr. Wooll, 
d. 1827, by Westmacott; Dr. Arnold, with an inscription 
by the Chevalier Bunsen ; also to assistant-masters, Revs. 
A. Grenfell, A. Merivale, C. Mayor, H. Highton, and Gr. 
Kennedy. There is a memorial window to Rev. H. J. 
Bnckoll, master for more than forty years. The organ, 
by Bryceson, is of great beauty. The fabric is of brick 
with stone dressings. Along the front of the schools on 
the S. stretches the Close, a noble playground, timbered 
with fine old trees, and in proper time and season resound- 
ing with the shouts of the cricketers or the football players 
at * Big-side ' or * punt-about.' At the S.E. comer is an 
old moated tumulus, usually known as the ^ Island.' W. 
runs the Dunchurch road, with the R. C. ch. and convent ; 
and E. the Barby Road with masters' houses of modern 
build, replacing old houses known as Anstey's and Price's. 

The Temple Reading Room and Museuni, the memorial 
of the headmastership of Dr. Temple, Bishop of Exeter 
and of London, lies E. of the playground, and was opened 
in 1879. The library is a good one and the museum con- 
tains some excellent pictures by Tumerj Calderon, Copley 
Fielding, Stamfeld^ Cox, Cotman, Wouvermans, Masaccio, 
Bol, and Velasquez; and architectural drawings by 
Michelangelo. Among the antiquities the armour is 
noteworthy. A memorial of another headmaster is the 
swimming-bath south of the Close, given to the school by 
Dr. Jex Blake. 

Beyond the school there is little to note in Rugby it- 
self, but it has attracted and still attracts a good number 
of residents for the sake of education (town boys being 
admitted on advantageous terms), and has a thriving in- 
dustry of digging lias clay and making cement. The 
country round is pretty, though possessing no strikiug 
features. (See Rimer's Rambles round Rugby,) It will 
be found dealt with generally under the various railway 
excursions of which Rugby is the starting point, with 
man^ hints in Tom Brown, There are, however, two ex- 
ceptions. 

Excursions from Rugby. 

1. Clifton-on-Dunsmore, 2Jm. E. on the line to Market 
Harborough (station Clifton Mill), is a village prettily 
situated on a rocky hill, very near the Watling St. and 
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the Leicestershire border. The ch. (E. Eng.) has a mon. 
to Orlando Bridgeman, 1721. The neighbourhood has 
many Boman remains, and l^m. N.E. is the site of Tri- 
pontium, near the village of Catthorpe, together with 
several tumuli. About half way thither a road (1.) turns 
off to Newton, the birthplace, 1691, of Edward Cave, who 
established the Gentleman^ 8 Magazine, which under various 
forms has existed ever since. An inn on the Watling St. 
is still called by his name. From Clifton, follow the 
valley of the Avon (or the canal bank) to Brownsover, 
near the junction of the Avon and the Swift (familiar as 
the old bathing locality of Rugby boys). The little E. 
Eng. ch. was restored by the late Sir G. G. Scott. It has 
some good lancet windows and a pulpit, said to have been 
brought from a Belgian monastery. The scenery at 
Brownsover Mill is very pretty. The walk may be ex- 
tended to Newbold, in a picturesque situation between the 
canal and the Avon, which here is somewhat devious. The 
ch. has a fine Per p. porch. 

2. There is no station on the Midland branch to Leices- 
ter, within the Warwickshire limits, but less than a 
couple of m. over the Leicestershire border is UUes- 
thorpe, and 3m. to the S.E. lies Luttei^worth, the famous 
home of Wycliffe, whence his ashes were carried by brook 
into Swift, Swift into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn 
into the narrow seas, thence into the main ocean — to 
paraphrase old Fuller. 

The Trent Valley line turns off outside the Rugby 
station, between the Birmingham and the Midland lines, 
crossing the Avon by a viaduct, and running close to the 
village of Newbold (r.) and Holbrook Grange (1.). At 
2^m. the Oxford canal is crossed, leaving r. on high 
ground the village of Harhorough Magna. The ch. has a 
memorial wiodow to the late Sir T. Skipwith. 

5Jm. Brinklow. This station lies at the point where 
the railway crosses the Fosseway, and serves Stretton- 
under-ihe-Fosse r. and Brinklow 1. This last is an inter- 
esting village, containing a tumulus (Brinklow Tump) 
and camp, both of Roman origin, in the direct line of the 
Fosseway. There are traces of a covered way in con- 
nection with the tumulus at Bensford Bridge. The ch. 
is Perp. Brinklow is only l^m. from the E. lodge at 
Coombe Abbey (Earl of Craven), which is therefore more 
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accessible for the pedestrian from this part of the connty 
than from Coventry. The ch. of Monks Kirhy^ 2m. N.B. 
(Dec.) has chance^ nave with aisles, two chapels, and 
W. tower. It was formerly noted for a very fine spire, 
but this was partly taken down by the parishioners, 
blind to its beauty, who only thought of sparing the 
rates by minimizing possible repairs. There are several 
interesting mons. of the Feilding family, and a rude stone 
effigy supposed to be that of Geoffry de Wirce, the 
founder. Close to Monks Kirby is the hamlet of Brock- 
hurst, beyond which is Newnham Paddox, seat of the 
Earl of Denbigh, whose family (that of the Feildings) 
acquired it in Henry YI.'s reign, by marriage with the 
grand-daughter and heiress of Robert de Newnham. The 
mansion was restored by Wyatt. Among the paintings 
are Gerbier's portrait of the Infanta Maria of Spaiu, and 
portraits by Vandycky Kneller^ and Gainsborough, The 
chapel (R.C.) has a fine carved reredos and altar-piece in 
coloured marbles. 

Brinklow is the nearest station for High Cross, direct 
along the Fosseway, the reputed site of the Roman 
station of Yennones, and later of the Saxon Clayceastre. 
A pillar, much the worse for wear, was erected in 1711 
to denote the position, and commemorate the restoration 
of peace by Queen Anne. Upon this elevated ground, 
whence, on a clear day, 57 chs. may be seen, stood one 
of the three great fire beacons of Warwickshire. 

9m. Shilton. A little to 1. is Ansty, the ch. of which 
has a memorial spire to Gen. Adams, who fell at Inker- 
man. 3m. N.B. on the road to Hinckley (6Jm.) is 
Wolvey, where Edward IV. was surprised by the Earl of 
Warwick, and taken to Middleham Castle in Yorkshire. 
According to Dugdale a hermitage existed near this 
village. Lady Dorothy Smyth was burnt here in 1555 
for brutaUy strangling her husband, Sir Walter SmyUi, 
of Shelf ord. 

11m. BuLKiNGTON. The ch. (Jm. r.), which formerly 
belonged to Leicester Abbey, contains the work of an 
amateur sculptor named Richard Hayward, who resided 
at Weston Hall — a marble communion table, *on the 
surface of which is The Last Supper. 

14m. Nuneaton (Pop. 11,580 ; hotels, Newdigate Arms, 
Bull) is a growing town, much older than it looks, and of 
some importance as a railway centre. The L.N.W. throws 
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off branches here to Coventry and Leicester, and the 
Midland line from Leicester to Birmingham passes . 
through, the two stations being about a m. apart. There 
is also a Midland branch to Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Brisk 
and stirring, on the Anker, Nuneaton has a consider- 
able trade in cotton, woollen, and worsted spinning, while 
in the neighbourhood are collieries and foundries. The 
first part of the name was derived from the abbey of St. 
Mary, the foundations of which are still to be seen in the 
outskirts near the Midland station. A modern ch. has 
been built on the spot from designs by Rolfe, intended 
to be a reproduction of the style. The parish ch. be- 
longed to the monastery of Lira in Normandy, and 
contains a noteworthy mon. to Sir Marmaduke Constable, 
besides others to the families of Trotman and Stratford. 
There is a grammar school of repute, founded by Ed- 
ward VI. A little S. are the manufacturing villages of 
Chilvers Co ton (which has a station on the line to 
Coventry) and Attleboro', where ribbons, cotton thread, 
and elastic web are produced ; and about the same dis- 
tance N. is the village of Weddington, on the banks of 
the Anker. The ch. contains a mon. to Humphrey 
Adderley, 1598, and an altar-piece of the Crucifixion 
after Vandyck, 

There are no Midland stations within the county E. and 
N. of Nuneaton ; but there is a short and very interesting 
excursion via the Ashby line to Shenton, the centre of the 
district in which was fought the battle of Bosworth 
August 22, 1485. Market Bosworth is the station beyond 
Shenton. 

From Nuneaton the line follows the course of the 
Anker, the scenery of which is in many places very pleas- 
ing. 16m. (r.) is Caldecoie Hall, scene of a gallant de- 
fence made in 1642 by Geo. Abbott against an attack 
by the Royalists under Prince Rupert. The owner. 
Colonel Puref oy, a Parliamentary leader, was absent, and 
the garrison consisted of Mr. Abljott, his son-in-law, Mrs. 
Puref oy, the maid -servants, and eight men. All the 
pewter dishes and all the plate were melted down for 
bullets, and it was not until the Royalists had set fire to 
the house that Mrs. Purefoy rushed out and implored 
protection for the lives of the garrison, which was granted. 
The old manor house has disappeared. The ch. contains 
a mon. to Geo. Abbott, commemorating this event, and 
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some effigies of the Parefoy family. Two m. farther (r.) 
is Mancetter (post). 

20m. Atherstone, an antique little town which, as the 
milestone at the door of the Old Red Lion duly sets forth, 
is 100m. distant alike from London, Liverpool, and Lin- 
coln. The Watling Street, here deflected a little to the 
N. by the Anker, forms the main thoroughfare. During 
some recent drainage operations, actual Roman work was 
found, the stones joined by strong cement. The town, 
which has a specialty for the making of hats, will not 
detain the tourist, though there is a good deal to interest 
and much pretty scenery in the neighbourhood. The ch. 
has an octagonal tower between the nave and chancel, the 
latter portion partitioned off from the rest of the build- 
ing. Henry VII., when Earl of Richmond, dined at the 
Three Tuns Inn, on the day before the Bosworth Field 
battle. Atherstone contains a grammar school dating 1573. 

Excursions from Atherstone. 

There are three excursions worth making from Ather- 
stone, which a fair walker may very well combine in one. 

1. Mancetter, l^m. on the Nuneaton Road E., is the site 
of the Roman station Manduessedum, which extended 
over six acres, and on the site of which traces of Roman 
domestic buildings and coins have been found. The ch. 
is in the camp enclosure, and has interesting stained glass, 
said to have been brought from Merivale Abbey, one of 
the abbots of which, temp. Henry VI., founded here a 
chantry and guild, of which some trace is left in a dwell- 
ing-house. Mancetter House was the residence of the 
Glover family, one of whom suffered martyrdom at 
Coventry, as did also, in 1577, another Mancetter inhabi- 
tant, a Mrs. Joyce Lewis, nee Curzon, who was burned at 
Lichfield. There is a mon. to her in the ch. The village 
has a group of almshouses, founded 1725 by James 
Gramer, goldsmith, of London. 

2. To the S. of Atherstone lie Oldhury Camp and Harts- 
hill ; 4m. from Atherstone, but less from Mancetter, the 
walk opening up a lovely country. From Atherstone take 
the road r. leading to Bentley, crossing the canal, and then 
following a footpath 1. 

3. To the S. W. Im. is Mefi^evale (an exceedingly pretty 
walk of 2im. from Mancetter across country ; and still 
prettier if the longer round is taken by Hartshill). Mere- 
vale Park with its honoured Dugdale associations is seated 
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on high ground 400 feet above the sea, commanding de- 
lightful views. To the N. W. is Merevale ch. and the site 
of Merevale Abbey, one of the three great Cistercian houses 
of Warwickshire, founded by Eobert Lord Ferrars, in 
1148. The remains are by no means so important as at 
the sister foundations, Ooombe and Stoneleigh. The re- 
fectory, however, remains, and contains part of the old 
pulpit. This room is called the * hall ' in the inventory 
of the Abbey, in which document the furniture is valued 
at 3«. 4d. The foundations of the ch. were exposed in 
1849, and showed that the ground plan was very simple, a 
long narrow nave, with narrower aisles, two short tran- 
septs and a short choir. The entire length was 230 ft., 
the breadth of the nave 28 ft., of the aisles 15 ft., the 
length and breadth of the choir 40 ft. and 21 ft. W. 
of the Abbey was the gatehouse, which has disappeared ; 
but the gatehouse chapel is now the parish ch. It for- 
merly consisted of nave and aisle (divided by two pointed 
arches) and a chanceL ^ The latter is gone, the aisles have 
been demolished, and the ancient nave alone forms a kind 
of ante-chapel to the present ch. But here comes the 
singularity of the structure, for eastward is a nave with 
aisles constituting the greater portion of the present ch. — 
(Bloxam), The E. window is exceedingly good, and con- 
tains ancient stained glass of the 14th cent., that in the 
N. aisle is of the 15th cent. There are remains of the rood 
and of a Jesse window. The mons. are very interesting. 
There is a brass of a knight and his lady {temp. Henry VL), 
with sculptured effigies of the same period ; also an effigy 
of a knight in shirt of mail, his legs protected by panta- 
loons of the same material — over the whole a surcoat of 
linen, the skirts of which nearly reach the feet ; a shield 
is affixed to the arm. It probably represents William, 
third Earl Ferrars, 1254. The high tomb and effigies of 
alabaster are those of John Handerwell and wife — he was 
a bailiff of Coventry in the 15th cent. There are also 
mons. to the families of Dugdale and Stratford, the latter 
of whom bought Merevale in the 17th cent., prior to 
which it had been in the possession of the Ferrarses. 

23im. PoLESWORTH, previous to reaching which are 
pass^ on r. the village of Grendon and Grendon Hall, in 
a pretty park watered by the Anker. The ch. is Dec. and 
has stained glass in memory of the Chetwynd family. At 
Poles worth there was a Benedictine Nunnery until 1539, 
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called by Dugdale the earliest religious house in Warwick- 
shire. Fragments of the refectory are incorporated with 
the Vicarage. In the ch. is a 14th cent, efl&gy of an 
abbess, quite unique as regards costume. She wears the 
coif and wimple, and over the head the veil. A large 
gown with wide skirts completes the dress, while at the 
feet a hart is lying down. The neighbourhood, now in- 
vaded by collieries and brickyards, is rather rich in old 
houses, the chief being Pooley Hall (now a farm), very 
picturesque, built by Sir T. Cockain in 1509. 

27^m. Tamworth (Pop. 6,614 ; hotels, Ca8tle, White 
Horse^ Temperance) also a station on the Midland line to 
Derby, which has an exceptionally good aspect from the rail- 
way and is very prettily placed overlooking the Tame — here 
crossed by a bridge of six arches — but which save for its 
leading buildings hardly improves on acquaintance. It is 
conspicuous for a considerable distance, by its ch. tower, 
and its castle, which, perched on a knoll, 130 ft. above the 
river, dominates the town and neighbourhood. Such a 
position was sufficient to ensure the erection of a fortress 
in the earjy times, and ^"Selfleda did not neglect the oppor- 
tunity. The principal interest of the building is, that 
some of her work actually remains, the curtain wall con- 
taining examples of Saxon herring-bone masonry. The 
noble and massive circular keep, the principal existing 
portion, is inhabited, and is not shown except by special 
application. It contains a room in which Mary Queen of 
Scots passed her time when a prisoner here. Notwith- 
standing its great strength and situation, Tamworth 
Castle does not appear to have taken any very leading 
part in the history of the country. After the Conquest 
it was given to the Marmions, witness Sir Walter Scott. 
To them succeeded Alexander de Neville ; whik the 
Ferrars family gained possession in the time of Henry VI. 
It now belongs to the Marquis of Townshend. 

The ch. is very interesting (rest, by Champneys), nave 
and aisles with clerestory, transepts, chancel, and vene- 
rable tower of three stages, the red sandstone of which 
it is built showing ragged outlines. It is remarkable for 
having a double staircase, one winding over the other ; 
and notice should be taken of the outside passage over 
the W. doorway, by which one of these staircases enters 
the tower. Under the tower is a mon. to one of the 
Ferrars family, and the tower itself is separated from the 
nave by a W. window with beautiful tracery, but no 
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glass. The nave has four bays, being divided by pointed 
arches from the aisles ; but the arches of the transepts 
are fine examples of E. Nor., with dogtooth moulding. 
The clerestory is continued to the end of the chancel, 
the three lights nearest the E. end being of stained glass, 
as are those beneath and the E. window, a very large un- 
divided light — subject, the Company of the Apostles. 
In the chancel (N. wall) are effigies of a knight and lady, 
with 12 compartments underneath, containing mutilated 
figures ; also two recumbent stone effigies. All these are 
under a beautiful double canopy. The S. transept (which 
contains the organ) is of two bays, but the N. of only 
one, separated from the aisle by a fine circular arch. 

The other objects of interest in Tam worth are the 
Town Hall, the lower portion supported by Nor. arches, 
and the statue of the Premier, Sir Robert Peel, who 
represented Tamworth for over 20 years. Drayton 
Manor, his seat, lies 2m. on the Staffordshire side of the 
town, which is now wholly in that county. 

Tamworth lies on the borders of Stafford and "War- 
wick, and a somewhat isolated tongue of Warwickshire 
runs N.E. towards Ashby. In Newton Regis cb. (3Jm. 
from Polesworth) there is a 14th-cent. trifoliated slab 
under an arch in the chancel, containing the bust of a 
priest with missal, breviary, and chalice. Above are 
angels waving thuribles, and below are acolytes. Seeking- 
ton, 4m. from Polesworth (but Tamworth is more con- 
venient), was, according to the Saxon chronicles, the seat 
of ^"Selbald, Cuthred, and Beomed. There is an eu trenched 
camp here, which was probably of British origin, and 
utilised by the Romans — if Camden is right in thinking it 
the site oi the Roman Secundunum. The camp is circu- 
lar and on its N. side is a tumulus, as at Brinklow. 

Railway Excursion. 
ii.— rugby to coventry and birmingham (l.n.w.r.) 
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The line from Rugby to BirmiDgbam runs due W., the 
Midland to Leicester and the Trent Valley brancbing 
off r., and the line to Leamington 1. About 4m. to r., 
near the rl. is Church Lawford^ overlooking the Avon, 
the ch. of which (Dec.) was rebuilt in 1872. In this 
parish lived the Garfields, ancestors of the U.S. President. 
Nearly a m. to N. is King's Nettnham, where a ruined 
tower is all that is left of the ch. Lord John Scott made 
some interesting discoveries in 1852, while excavating on 
the site, of coffins of Francis Earl of Chichester, his wife 
and daughter. The body of the former was embalmed 
and in excellent preservation. In Dugdale's time the 
interior of the ch. was adorned with good fresco paint- 
ings. A little E. of the village is a mineral bath, said to 
be useful in curing rheumatism and dyspepsia. It has 
been restored and made available by the Buccleuch 
family. The valley of the Avon here has much interest 
for the geologist, from the bones of rhinoceros and mam- 
moth found in the gravel. The river is crossed just 
before reaching 

6^m. Brandon. Close by are very scanty remains of 
Brandon Castle, built soon after the Conquest by Geof- 
frey de Clinton ; destroyed by the Barons under Simon 
de Montfort ; rebuilt, and again destroyed. The ruins 
consist of a few masses of rubble work forming the heart 
of the walls, from which the cut stone facings have been 
stripped. On the opposite side of the river is Wolston; 
the cruciform ch. has a good Nor. doorway, with zigzag 
moulding. Wolston possessed a priory (now a farm- 
house), a cell attached to an alien abbey. A family of 
some note, named Clarke, resided here, one of whom took 
part in the Savoy Conference, 1661. His grandson was 
the celebrated annotator. Silk weaving is carried on in 
the village and near Ryton. Brandon is a convenient 
station whence to visit Coombe Abbey {post) 2Jm., al- 
though this is usually undertaken from Coventry. The 
walk is very charming along the Twelve o'clock Avenue, 
one of the lovely wooded roads for which "Warwickshire 
is famous. The ch. of Ryton-on-Dunsmore is Nor., and 
has a Nor. capital of singular design, a very narrow one- 
light window, and a brass of a prebendary of Lichfield. 
There is another pretty view as the rl. crosses the valley 
of the Sowe and enters the old county of Coventry. Soon 
afterwards three graceful spires appear on r. and the 
traveller reaches 
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llim. Coventry. (Junction with branches to Kenil- 
worth and Leamington 1. ; to Nuneaton r. Pop. 62,720 ; 
hotels, King's Hec^, Queen's, Craven Arms^ Three TunSy 
Temperance; numerous refreshment rooms of various 
kinds.) Coventry is one of the most interesting cities in 
England. Legend and poetry have made it famous for 
all time ; in antiquarian wealth it is abounding ; its 
indmstrial activities claim a place in the front rank of 
manufacturing towns. Of the early history little is 
known, only that the name is taken from a convent, 
founded at the end of the 7th or beginning of the 8th 
cent, by St. Osburg the virgin. But this and the town 
which clustered round were destroyed in 1016 by Knut 
and Edric ; and all is blank again until, in the reign of 
the Confessor, Leofric, Earl of Mercia, founded the great 
Benedictine monastery. His wife was the famous Godiva, 
touching whom is told the utterly impossible myth, which 
Tennyson enshrined in the noble verse that makes *I 
waited for the train at Coventry * so familiar throughout 
the whole English-speaking world. The story in its bald 
simplicity affirms that Leofric was exceedingly harsh and 
tyrannical towards the townsfolk, levying heavy taxes 
and placing vexatious boundaries to their liberties. The 
burghers solicited the good offices of Godiva, who ap- 
proached her husband,* and requested him, for her sake, 
to end their grievances. He graciously acquiesced, on 
condition that she should ride naked on horseback 
through the streets of Coventry. To his astonishment 
she agreed, and great preparations were made by the 
people on the eventful day, everybody being commanded 
to retire within doors and darken their windows. Then 
through the deserted streets Godiva rode with no other 
covering but her long hair. The only mischance that 
happened was that a tailor, unable to restrain his curiosity, 
gazed from an upper window, and was immediately smit- 
ten with blindness, ever since which * Peeping Tom * has 
shared with Lady Godiva the traditional glories of 
Coventry. Of course a charter of freedom was bestowed 
upon the town, and in the following words : 

* I, Luricbe, for the love of thee, 
Doe make Coventry toll-free,' 

which were duly inscribed on a scroll placed in the hand 
of Leofric in an ancient window in Boly Trinity ch. 
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How the story was bom and grew it is impossible to say ; 
but it cannot be traced further back than Roger of Wen- 
dover or his precursor, John de Oella, some century and 
half after the assigned date ; there is no reason to give 
Leof ric the character assigned to him — ^indeed, historical 
evidence is all the other way ; and proof is clear that in 
Godiva's days Coventry was at most a village, and not in 
any modern sense a town. As to ' Peeping Tom,' he first 
appears on the scene so late as the reign of Charles II., 
and his figure, set in the wall of the King's Head, is 
really that of a man in armour temp. Henry YII., and is 
suggested as originally a figure of St. George from one of 
the religious houses. It first did duty as the inquisitive 
tailor in the wall of a house in Greyfriars Lane. The 
Godiva pageant, however, keeps alive popular faith in the 
story, which it is painfully heretical to doubt in the 
ancient city. Formerly held annually, but now only at 
intervals of four or five years, in this pageant the ride of 
Godiva is set forth with the limitations due to modem 
ideas of decorum, and accompanied with a fanciful array 
of guilds and civic bodies. 

Leofric's monastery waxed exceeding wealthy, insomuch 
* that Bobert de Limesei, bishop of the diocese in the 
time of WiUiam Rufus, scraped from one beam that sup- 
ported the shrines 500 marks of silver.' It was further- 
more free from episcopal jurisdiction until the same 
bishop obtained the custodianship of the house, and 
removed his see from Chester to Coventry, the piiory ch. 
becoming the cathedral. This was the beginning of 
misfortune for the monastery, a series of feuds taking 
place between monks and bishops, until, in the reign of 
Richard I., the former were finally expelled for assaulting 
Bp. Hugh Novant. The cathedral was destroyed after 
the Dissolution, but there are traces left adjoining 
Trinity ch. It must have been a building of great mag- 
nificence ; and the conventual buildings generally were 
Yerj extensive. 

Ranulph, Earl of Chester, gave new charters to town 
and monastery, the inmates of which were attached to 
the royal cause and suffered much at the hands of Simon 
de Montf ort and the Barons, who had their headquarters 
at Kenilworth. Among the marks of royal favour are 
the three feathers in the city arms. 

Two Parliaments were held at Coventry. One, that 
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known as Parliamentum indoetum (from the exclusion of 
lawyers), in 1404 by Henry IV., who, some years before, 
had figured in the lists of Coventry before Richard 11., 
in the trial between himself (while Harry Bolingbroke) 
and the Duke of Norfolk, when the King sentenced them 
both to banishment. The second (called by the Yorkists 
Parliamentum diaholicum^ from the number of attainders 
against the House of York) was held by Henry VI., who, 
with his wife, Margaret of Anjou, were great friends to 
the city ; and it was then that the Duke of York and his 
son Edward (afterwards Edward IV.) were attainted. 
Though the Earl of Warwick subsequently held Coventry 
against the latter king, he pardoned the insult, and 
resided here for some time at the royal manor of Cheyles- 
more. After him, Richard III. and Henry VII. suc- 
cessively came, the latter, after the battle of Bosworth, 
staying at the house of the mayor, Robert Onley, a 
descendant of a former mayor, whose father had been 
Htandard-bearer to Edward III. Very few towns in 
England can boast of so many royal associations as 
Coventry, among the many monarchs who visited it 
being Mary of Scots, who was imprisoned first in the 
Bull Inn and then in the Mayor's Parlour. The Princess 
Elizabeth was brought thither for safety from Coombe 
Abbey at the time of the Gunpowder Plot, the latter 
place being considered unsafe for her by Lord Harring- 
ton. The glory of Coventry had then been for some 
time on the wane ; for though it was described by Taylor, 
the water-poet (1639) as *a faire, famous, sweet and 
ancient city, so walled about with such strength and 
neatnesse as no city in England may compare with it,' 
its population had largely decreased and its industries 
diminished. During the Civil War the Coventry 
burghers declared against the King, which, perhaps, they 
regretted, when, a few years afterwards, the walls, which 
had stood for 300 years, were demolished. 

Two only of the original twelve gates remain, Swans- 
well and Cook Street^ with portions of Cheylesmore, * Sent 
to Coventry ' is said to have originated in the unpleasant 
experience of the Cavaliers carried to the city for safe 
keeping, the most unlucky being the remnant of the 
Scottish force of the Duke of Hamilton in 1648. 

*The three tall spires' strike the key-note of Coventry 
archsBology. Nearest to the station is that of Christ Ch,, 
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the last relic of the ch. of the Greyf riars. It is an ex- 
ceedingly beautif al stracture, but the ch. attached, built 
1829-32, is a poor example of Rickman's early modem 
Gothic. St. Michael and Holy Trinity, the other two, 
are, however — the former particularly — among the finest 
examples of parish chs. in the kingdom. They stand 
close together in what must have been the heart of ancient 
Coventry, only the road intervening ; and when the 
Priory ch. was also standing by them, the triple grouping 
must have been unexcelled for picturesque grandeur. 
Originally the site of St, MicJiaeh was occupied by a 
Nor. structure, which in its turn was replaced by an 
E.Eng. ; and the latter again by the present noble 
example of E.Perp., which originated in the liberality of 
the wealthy city family of Botoner. Two brothers and 
two sisters engaged in the work, which began with the 
tower in 1373, erected by the brothers, the sisters adding 
the spire in 1432, and subsequently building the nave, 
which is manifestly later than the noble choir. The 
tower is in four stages, richly decorated in panel and set 
with statues in niches, mostly of saints but several his- 
torical, and including the builders. From the tower 
rises an octagonal lantern supported by eight flying 
buttresses of exceeding beauty, and surmounted by the 
spire, which both Wren and Rickman agreed in consider- 
ing one of the finest examples in the kingdom. The ch. 
is of enormous size (holding 3,000), and very rich in 
stained glass. The greatest length is 293 ft, the greatest 
breadth, 127 ft., and the tower vaulting is 90 ft. above 
the floor. There are two aisles on each side of the nave, 
the inner aisles being of equal length with the nave ; but 
the others running through half the leogth only. The 
nave is separated from the aisles by arcades of six bays, 
surmounted by an exceedingly graceful clerestory, con- 
taining twelve four-light windows. The choir ends in a 
fine apse, and the orientations of choir and nave dis- 
tinctly differ. The external aisles contain the chapels of 
the ancient guilds and mysteries. On the N. the Smiths', 
Girdlers', St. Lawrences, and the Drapers' ; on the S. the 
Dyers*, Cappers', and Mercers'. In the latter chapel ifi the 
organ ; the Drapers' contains some interesting misereres. 
There are an exceptionally large number of mons., some 
very quaint, and including a fine work by Chantrey to 
Col. Hood. The pulpit is a good example of moaem 
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metal work by Skidmore. The choir is richly decorated, 
and canopied niches between the windows of the apse 
are filled by figures by Lane of Birmingjham. A quan- 
tity of ancient glass has been placed in the clerestory 
windows. Most of the glass, however, is modern. The 
three end windows, of great height, are by O'Connor^ 
three transoms with four lights in each. They com- 
memorate Queen Adelaide, and the subjects are scenes 
from the life of Christ. The centre window was pre- 
sented by Rt. Hon. E. EUice, M.P. The two remaining 
windows are, however, much the more interesting, as 
they contain old glass. In the N. chantry, the chapel of 
St. Lawrence, which formed the Consistory Court, are 
four windows with very good tracery, each of seven 
lights, and all by Heaton and Butler, The first on the 
top (N. side) given by Mr. Eaton — subject, scenes in 
the life of Solomon ; the next (going W.) in memoriam 
to the Prince Consort — subject, scenes in the life of 
Moses. Underneath is an inscription to Thomas Bond, 
founder of the Bablake Hospital, mdvi. The third 
window is to the 8th Lord Craven, d. 1866 — subject, 
scenes in the life of David. In the S. chantry, or Mercers' 
chapel, are other windows by Heaton and Butler, Though 
some of the modern glass is poor, yet the general effect, 
owing to the number and size of the windows, is very 
rich. Altogether fully to see St. Michaels will take 
more time than most tourists have at their disposal ; but 
to the archfleologist it is full of interest. 

Holy Trinity ch. * over the way ' suffers from its close 
neighbourhood to its companion, but has the advantage 
of being cruciform, consisting of nave with aisles and an 
additional W. aisle, choir, and transepts ; it is, like St. 
Michaels, a beautiful example of Perp., though in parts 
of earlier date. The choir is of unusual length, the nave 
70 ft. high. A graceful tower and spire, 237 ft. in height 
rises from the intersection, but the bells were removed 
from the tower and placed in a very peculiar wooden 
belfry N. of the ch., on the site of the old cathedral nave. 
The roof is finely illuminated in blue and gold. The 
piers which separate the nave from the aisles are angular, 
and hollowed or fluted. The clerestory has eight bays, 
each containing windows with Perp. tracery, and the 
tower a lantern with a groined roof. Like its neigh- 
bour. Trinity has various chapels. On the N. side, W, of 
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the porch, is the Archdeacon's chapel, ODce the Con- 
sistory Court. E. of the porch, adjoining the N. transept, 
is St. Thomas chapel, beneath which is a crypt. East of 
this transept, in which were Corpus Christi and Cellet's 
chantry, is the Mercers' or Marlers' chapel, which also 
has a crypt. The chapel of Our Lady forms a continua- 
tion of the N. chancel aisle, while the S. chancel aisle is 
the Batchers* chapel ; the S. transept, the Jesus chapel ; 
the S. aisle of the nave, the Tanners' or Barkers' aisle. 
The connection between the chs. and the commercial in- 
terests of the town is a most interesting feature. The 
pulpit is of stone, 15th cent. — an excellent example — and 
there is also a fine Elizabethan alms-box, the shaft covered 
with arabesque scroll work. The rood loft was carried 
across the chancel, one bay to the E. of the tower piers. 
A fresco painting over the chancel arch has been pre- 
served. There is little old stained glass, but a good 
deal of modem ; the E. window being a memorial of Mr. 
R. S. Cox ; the W. window, of Dean Hook, once vicar 
of the parish. A portrait of the dean is in the vestry. 
The reredos is by the late Sir G. G, Scott, the subjects 
the Nativity, the Crucifixion, and the Ascension. Con- 
nected with the S. transept was formerly an old house, 
called Jesus Hall, in which the vicars lived, but that was 
taken down in 1742. 

To the N. of the two chs. lay the Cathedral and the 
Priory, of which a few foundations have been exposed in 
front of the Bluecoat School, and, indeed, a fragment of 
the wall built into it ; but most of the Priory site is 
covered by red brick houses. 

The only other ancient ch. is St. Johns or Bablake, at 
the end of Smithford Street, restored in 1875 by Sir G. 
Scott, close to the site of the ancient Spon-gate. It is 
cruciform, consisting of choir, nave with aisles and clere- 
story, transepts, and tower arising from the intersection. 
At its restoration, the floor, which had been much raised, 
was reduced to its proper level, revealing the bases of the 
pillars. The choir has a distinct bend to the N., and the 
W. widl is not at r. angles with the adjoining walls. It 
had a doorway at the E. end, somewhat unusual ; but 
this was replaced by a window at the time of the restora- 
tion. There is a stained glass window, given by Mr. 
Botherham, and a reredos in memory of a former vicar. 
Here the unfortunate Scots Royalists (ante) were im- 
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prisoned. Close by St. Johns (which owes its erection to 
the guild of that name) is a beautiful example of half- 
timbered work in Bablake Hospital, founded by Thomas 
Bond, draper and mayor, 1506, for eighteen resident alms- 
men, now sixty-two. It contains a portrait of John Hales, 
founder of the Grammar School, temp. Henry VIII., 
which is attributed to Holbein. This School was originally 
held at the ch. of the White Friars, but was moved to 
its present site, once the ch. of St. Johns Hospital It 
has an E. window with exceeding good tracery. One of 
its most celebrated scholars was Dugdale, the antiquary, 
1615. 

Not inferior in interest to any structure in Coventry is 
St. Marys Ball, the centre of the civic life, which has 
had of late to call loudly, and not in vain, for the hand 
of the preserving restorer. And no wonder, for it is just 
five centuries old, having been erected between 1394 and 
1414 by the united Guilds of St. Mary, St. John the 
Baptist, Trinity, and St. Katherine. It lies immediately 
S. of St. Michaels, and once added its quota to the aspiring 
picturesqueness of the neighbourhood by a tower, of which 
a portion only remains. A carved stone porchway with 
groined roof leads from the street into a small court, 
W. of which is the great hall, and its underlying crypt. 
The hall itself is a noble room, 70 ft. by 30 ft., with 
three four-light Perp. windows on each side, and one of 
nine lights in the N. end richly filled with old glass, 
armorid and portrait, the work of John Thornton, of the 
city. The oaken roof is enriched with figures of angels 
playing on instruments. Here many royal and distin- 
guished guests have been entertained. Beneath the N. 
window is the famous Coventry tapestry, which was 
exhibited at S. Kensington, and illustrates the close 
connection between Coventry and Henry VI., who was a 
member of the Trinity guild, commemorating his visic 
with Queen Margaret in 1451. It contains no less than 
80 heads, and dates from the early part of the 16th cent. 
The centre of the chief compartment originally held a 
representation of God the Father, but this was taken 
away during reforming days and one of Justice substi- 
tuted. In a recessed chamber at the W. is placed a 
beautiful figure of Lady Godiva. There is also a series 
of portraits of English sovereigns, from Elizabeth to 
Geo. IV., including one generally called a portrait of 
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Qneen Mary. At the S. end is the Minstrel Gallery, in 
front of which is a collection of armour, weapons, and 
other medisBval curiosities. The other apartments con- 
sist of the Mayoress's Parlour, the Council Chamber, and 
the Armoury. The muniment-room contains the charter 
granted 1153 by Earl Banulph ; a letter from Queen 
Anne Boleyn, announcing the birth of the Princess 
Elizabeth ; and another from Elizabeth herself, giving 
the mayor the responsibility of keeping Mary Queen of 
Scots in close custody. The original hall of the Guild 
Merchant, S. of the courtyard, has long been the kitchen, 
an interesting room, which has, doubtless, actively dis- 
pensed hospitality to countless visitors to the various 
Guilds. It has an opening in the centre of the roof, 
surmounted by a lantern, to let the smoke escape. The 
whole neighbourhood is rich in examples of domestic 
architecture, and there is a good specimen of carved 
beams and gables close to St. Mary's Hall, the only one 
of a whole row which has survived. The most charac- 
teristic street architecture is to be found adjoining Trinity 
ch., in Butcher Row, and in a narrow lane leading into 
Cross Cheaping. 

Coventry, however, abounds in quaint corners and cap- 
tivating nooks — few towns more so — ^and one of the most 
interesting features hitherto unnoted is Fords Hospital in 
Greyfriara Lane, dating from 1529, a very beautiful 
example of half-timbered work surrounding a little 
courtyard, gabled and carven, and with remains of its 
chapel over the gateway. Immediately to the N. of 
Trinity are several examples of old domestic architeqture, 
and at the corner of Palmer Lane, the * Pilgrim's Rest,' 
built in 1532 as a tablet records, on part of the site of 
the guest-house of the monastery, remains of portions of 
the W. front of which are incorporated in New Buildings 
adjacent and may there be seen. St. Johns Hospital in 
Silver Street fell at the Dissolution, and a free school 
was established in the chapel by John Hales, the grantee. 
This has been removed to new premises, but the building, 
now used as a mission room, has not lost all evidence of 
antiquity. In Earl Street is the still fine quadrangle of 
the Hopkins house, now known as Palace Yard. There 
are considerable remains of the monastery of the Car- 
melites or Whitefriars, founded in 1342. This, like St. 
Johns, passed into the hands of John Hales ; and he in 
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1565 therein entertained Qaeen Elizabeth, who is tradi- 
tionally said to have requited the welcome of the burghers 
by the rejoinder to their address — * Good Lord, how fair 
ye be V by * Good lack, what fools ye be !' In 1801 the 
buildings were converted into a workhouse, and such they 
still remain. The E. wing of the cloisters is now the 
dining-hall, and in place of the old ch., which has wholly 
disappeared, a room with groined roof adjacent is used 
as the chapel. The most interesting part of the remanent 
structure is the dormitory, which retains its ancient use. 
The modern residence called the Charterhouse is in the 
main an adaptation of the prior's lodging of the monastery 
of the Carthusians, the foundation-stone of whose ch. was 
laid by Bichard II. in 1385. There are several interest- 
ing features, especially the remains of a fine fresco. 

Coventry has many good modern buildings — in chs. 
St. Marks, St. Peters, St. Thomas, and All Saints, with 
the B.C. St. Osburgs ; in secular edifices the Market Hall, 
Corn Exchange, Free Library, and the Coventry and 
"Warwickshire Hospital. The chief public park is Swans- 
well, with a capital pool, laid out by the Corporation, and 
opened in 1883. The gardens of Park Hollows near the 
railway station were the scene of several martyrdoms in 
the 16th cent., Henrican and Marian ; and hard by on 
the E. is the Cemetery, a witness to the taste of Sir 
Joseph Paxton. Spencer Park, Stivichall, llac. in 
extent, was given to the city as a recreation ground by 
Mr. J. Spencer in 1883. On the I. of the road to the 
city from the station is Greyfriars Green, with a statue 
of Sir Thomas White, a notable benefactor of the 16th 
cent., erected in 1883. Another * green ' is Gosford, Gos- 
ford Street, intended scene of the prohibited combat in 
1397 between the dukes of Hereford (Henry IV.) and 
Norfolk. The city records claim this spot as the site of 
the beheadal of Earl Rivers and his son after the battle 
of Edgecot. On the way hither is Dover Bridge, over 
the Sherbourne. Here stood the vanished chapel of Si. 
George^ containing the blade-bone of the famous 'dun 
cow' {see Warwick), really — it is still in existence — the 
bone of a whale. 

Mention must be made of Coventry industries, the 
city having been for five centuries the seat of special 
textile manufactures. In 1436 it was famous for woollen 
cloth caps and bonnets, and, subsequently, for blue thread, 
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whence the proverb * He is true Coventry blue.' In 1581 
the woollen trade took root, and continued the staple 
manufacture until the Turkey trade was destroyed in 
1694. Then succeeded silk throwing and ribbon weaving, 
ever since more or less identified with the town, though 
few trades have had so many fluctuations, from the 
caprices of fashion, the introduction of new materials, 
and destructive foreign competition. Still, in the matter 
of ribbons, Coventry has fairly held its own, and cer- 
tainly in the quality of work. Much home weaving is 
carried on, evidenced by the long windows in the upper 
storeys of many houses ; for Coventry, though possessing 
some large factories, scarcely comes within the category 
of factory towns. Of late many new modifications of 
textiles have been introduced, worsted weaving, elastic 
web weaving, the manufacture of cambric fril lings, gimp 
trimmings, and towels. Watchmaking was commenced 
about the middle of the last century, and the trade 
(especially in movements) now occupies a large number. 
Art metal work is also a notable feature, and many of the 
most beautiful lecterns and screens of modem and re- 
stored chs. have been produced here. Later, ^ cycle' 
making has been a great source of industry. 

Excursions prom Coventry. 

1. Rail to Warwiclcj Leamington^ and KenUtoorth [Sects. 
IV. and VIII.]. 

2. Rail to Brandon and Eughy [Sect. I.]. 

3. To Coombe A hhey^ 4m. E., leaving the city by Gos- 
ford Green, and passing through Binley (inn : Graven 
Jrms). IJm. from Binley is the lodge entrance to 
Coombe Abbey, the beautiful residence of the Earl of 
Craven, situated in a charming park, overlooking a lake 
of 90 acres. {^As the house is not open to ordinary visitorSj 
application for admission had better be made beforehand.'] 
The abbey was founded by Rd. de Camvill in 1151, the 
earliest Cistercian settlement in the county, the monks 
having been transplanted from Waverley, near Famham. 
In 1547 it was granted by Edward VI. to the Earl of 
Warwick, and after his execution came to the Harring- 
ton family. Early in the 17th cent, the estate was pur- 
chased by Sir William Craven, Lord Mayor of London, 
with whose descendants it still remains. The chief 
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interest of Coombe Abbey is of a more romantic kind 
than that which attaches to its monastic inhabitants. 
When Lord Harrington was possessor. Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I., was placed under his care for edu- 
cation, and lived there a considerable time ; and during 
this period the G-unpowder Plot conspirators assembled 
at Dunchurch, and formed a plan for attacking the abbey 
and carrying off the Princess. This, however, was foiled 
by Lord Harrington's removing her to Coventry until the 
danger was over. At the age of sixteen she was married 
to R-ederick, Elector Palatine, whose rather unfortunate 
career culminated in his accepting the crown of Bohemia. 
In this he was strongly backed up by his wife, who de- 
clared that she would rather eat oread only as a queen, 
than feast as merely an elector's wife. As King of 
Bohemia he was still more unlucky than as Elector 
Frederick, and after being deprived of his dominions and 
wandering about a homeless king, he died ; whereupon 
his widow returned to England, and availed herself of 
Lord Craven's offer to take up her abode once more at 
the abbey. A strong platonic attachment sprung up 
between the Queen and Lord Craven, and it is even 
stated that she was privately married to him. At any 
rate, she testified her affection for him by leaving him, at 
her death, the greater part of her valuables. 

The chief remains of the original abbey are parts of 
the cloisters, ranging back to the 12th cent. The first to 
interfere materially with the old structure was Lord 
Harrington ; but the chief changes were made (before 
the reconstruction by Lord Craven in 1804) from the 
designs of Inigo Jones. The interior contains some fine 
rooms, amongst them the great gallery, the north parlour, 
the breakfast room, the Vandyke room, the cedar room, 
the gilt parlour, and the beauty parlour, so called from 
portraits of the ladies of Charles II.'s court. The most 
notable pictures are the portraits of Charles I. and Hen- 
rietta Maria, by Vandyke; the King and Queen of Bo- 
hemia, Prince Rupert, and Prince Maurice, by Honthorat ; 
another portrait of Prince Rupert, by Vandyke ; one of 
William, Earl Craven, by Honthorst ; a portrait of Van- 
dyke himself; Moses and the Serpent, by Eubem ; 
Duchess of Cleveland (Lely), 

4. With the preceding may very well be combined, 
varying the route going or coming, an excursion to 
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Wyleen, BJm. N.E. (1. of the Hinckley road), where there 
is a Nor. ch. with a semicircular doorway and billet 
moulding. The manor-house was an old residence of the 
Cravens, and in the garden grew a celebrated apple known 
as the Wyken Pippin, brought by Admiral Craven from 
Holland. Near the spot where the road to Wyken is 
given off are slight traces of a ruin called Caledon Castle^ 
built during the reign of Edward I., with moat, and hard 
by an ancient earthwork. The castle is only of interest 
as having been the lodging of Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
at the time of the trial between him and Harry of Here- 
ford at Coventry. The village of Sowe^ a little farther 
on, is worth visiting for its chu Hence turn S. to Binley. 

5. To Stivichally 2m. S., turning off 1. from the War- 
wick road, at the top of the hill above the station. But 
it is well to follow the Warwick road for some little 
distance and enjoy the beautiful avenue of oaks and the 
grassy rides. Warwickshire possesses many such roads, 
but none more lovely. Stivichall once had a grange, 
built by the Gregorys, an Elizabethan family, and a ch. 
said to have been of Saxon date. This was taken down 
at the beginning of the cent., and the present ch. erected, 
entirely the work of one mason's hands, William Green 
by name, who spent forty years on the building. IJm. 
S.W., very prettily situated, overlooking the valley of 
Sowe, is Bagintouj with an E.Eng. ch., containing mons. 
to Sir W. Bagot and wife, 1400. The return to Coventry 
may be made by Whitley ^ the headquarters of Charles I. 
when he called on the city to surrender. 

6. A good walker will find his account in extending his 
walk to Stoneleigh Abbey [Sect. VIII.]. The nearest 
station is Kenilworth, but it may be very pleasantly 
visited from Coventry. 

From Coventry the main line runs due W. to 

15m. TiLEHILL. 

17m. Berkswell. The old well, which gives name to 
the village (Im. r.) still remains, with its stone frame- 
work. The ch. is Nor., the chancel a parallelogram with 
rectangular termination. There is a crypt ; also a mon. 
to Sir J. Eardley Wilmot, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. At 19^m. the rail crosses the Blythe to 

20im. Hampton-in-Arden. (Junction with M.R, branch 
to Whitaa^e and Derby.) The ch., placed on rising ground, 
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1., is Nor., and once had a very beautiful spire, which, ac- 
cording to Dugdale, was struck by lightning in 1603. 
Hampton-in-Arden derives the latter part of its name, 
like Henley-in-Arden, from lying in the wooded upland 
N. of the Avon. About 2m. r. is Packington Hall, seat 
of the Earl of Aylesford, and nearly the same distance 
N.E. is the village of Meridm (inn : BulVa Head), The 
S. aisle of the ch., originally Nor. if not Saxon, was a 
chantry built by John Wyard, esquire of Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, to whom there is a fine high tomb; 
there is another to Sir J. Walsh. St. Lawrence is said to 
have baptized the first converts in Meriden in a neigh- 
bouring well. On Meriden Heath, adjoining Packington, 
encamped the Duke of Cumberland on his way N. to 
meet the Pretender's Highlanders. The ch. at Bickenhill 
(1.) is Nor., and belonged to the nunnery of Merkyate in 
Bedfordshire. It has a stained glass E. window. Farther 
on is Elmdon ch., which has a mon. to the late Arch- 
deacon Spooner. 

23|m. Marston Green, near which are the schools 
and infirmary of the Birmingham Guardians. The line 
now crosses a small strip of Worcestershire. At 

26|m. Stechford {junction with connecting branch to 
Wahally obviating the necessity for entering Birmingham) 
the river Cole is crossed. 2m. N. is the moated grange of 
Kinghursty and Im. 1. Yardley village, with the Saxon 
entrenchment of Rents Moat and a good half-timbered 
house called Blakesley Hall. The increasing signs of a 
great manufacturing centre soon give notice of the 
approach to the Midland metropolis. 

30 Jm. Birmingham [Sect. V.]. 

Railway Excursion. 



III. — NUNEATON TO 


BIRMINGHAM (M.R.). 


Distance Distance 


Distance Distance 


from from 


from from 


Nuneaton. Station. Bliam. 


Nuneaton. Station. B'ham. 


2 Stockingford. 18 


11 Forge Mills. 9 


5i Arley and 


12i Water Orton. 7J 


Fillongley. 14^ 


13i Castle Bromwich. 6J 


8 Shustoke. 12 


17i Saltley. 2J 


9i Whitacre. lOJ 


20 Birmingham. 



This is the Warunckshire section of the Midland route 
from St, Pancras to Birmingham, which leaves the main line 
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to the N, at Leicester — Hinckley being the last Leicestershire 
station and Nuneaton the first Warvnckshire, Fares^ 
London to Birmingham — 17/4, 9/5 ; ret. 33/6. Nuneaton 
to Birmingham — 2/8, 1/8 ; ret, 6/4. 

[For Nuneaton see Sect. IILj 

2m. Stockingford. 2m. r. is Arhury, seat of the 
ancient Warwickshire family of Newdigate since the 
17th cent. : Sir R Newdigate, founder of the *Newdigate' 
at Oxford, being one. The house occupies the site of a 
monastery founded by Ralph de Sudley, temp, Henry 11., 
which on the Dissolution came to the Brandons of 
Astley, Chief Justice Anderson subsequently buying 
it and using the materials of the convent to build his 
house. The present building took form in the last 
century, on the basis of the old, but the stables by 
Inigo Jones, with a porch by Wren, remain untouched. 
The interior is a fine one ; the chief apartments are 
stored with pictures and art treasures of all kinds, with 
some carving by Grinling Gibbons, The park is charming 
and richly timbered. South Farm here was the birth- 
place of George Eliot, whose father was agent for the 
Arbury estate. Arbury is 3m. from Nuneaton. 

5^m. Arley and Fillongley. Arley is Im. N.E. of 
the station ; Fillongley l^m. S. Arley ch. has an em- 
battled tower and a mon. of Jacobean date to Jane 
Andrew. To the N. IJm. is Ansley, with an E.Nor. ch. 
and remains of a hermitage. The country had great 
natural beauty, but has been marred by the development 
of coal and iron pits. Nevertheless, it is a ^harming 
walk across Bentley Park to Merevale and so to Ather- 
Btone. A detour of Im. r. will include Hartshill, placed 
at the end of a plateau commanding a finely- wooded fore- 
ground, with a distant hill-range sweeping from Weedon 
round into Derbyshire ; 45 chs. are visible. The ch. is 
modem. There are traces of the Nor. castle or fortified 
residence built 1125 by Hugh Hadreshull. The old hall 
forms part of some farm buildings, but a portion of the 
chapel remains ; and the boundary walls are pierced with 
eyelets for cross-bows. There is an ancient house in the 
village called The Chapel, probably connected with the 
abbey at Merevale or the priory of Nuneaton. Hartshill 
is a busy place ; cotton- weaving is carried on, and in the 
neighbourhood are the Hartshill millstone-grit quarries, 
celebrated for their excellent road metal. There are 
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tumuli between this and Oldbury, and traces of an en- 
campment close to the modem mansion of Oldbury Hall. 
The nuns of Polesworth had a chapel near. Hartshill 
claims to be the birthplace of Michael Drayton, 1563, 
anthor of the Polyolhion. 

At Fillongley there are still a few remains of the petty 
fortalice which formed the cradle of the house of Has- 
tings. The ch., mainly E.Eng., has features of interest, 
and there are remains of an old ch.-yard cross. Something 
more than 2m. S. of Fillongley is Corley^ which stands 
very high, and has a noteworthy ch. originally Saxon, re- 
edified in Nor. times and later still in Dec. There are 
yery good Nor. details, and some which may be Saxon, 
and at least, if Nor., very early. The font appears to be 
Nor., and there is some quaint carving. But the ch. by 
no means exhausts the interest of Gorley. On Burrow 
Hill, by Oorley Bocks, are the mounds of an exception- 
ally interesting earthwork, covering nearly 9 acres, and 
apparently of British origin modified and enlarged by the 
Romans. 3^m. N.E. of Fillongley towards Arbury is 
Astlepy with a fine ch. It was formerly cruciform, with a 
spire so conspicuous, that it used to be called * The Lan- 
tern of Arden,' but has now only chancel and nave, with 
an embattled tower. It contains mons. to an ancestor of 
the Duke of SufPolk and his wife— also a 15th-cent. brass 
to a lady. Henry Grey, Duke of Suffolk, and father of 
Lady Jane Grey, resided close by at Astley Castle, a 
fortified house of the latter part of the 13th cent. ; here 
are still preserved the writing table and chair used by the 
Duke when in hiding after Wyatt's insurrection in a 
hollow tree in the park, where his keeper betrayed him. 
Astley Castle played a small part in the wars of the 
Commonwealth. It will be seen from all this that few 
roadside stations open the door to so much worth seeing 
as Arley : and a charming round may easily be marked 
out, embracing most if not all here described. 

8m. Shustoke. Ch. of Dec. date, contains the altar- 
tomb of Sir William Dugdale. 

9im. Whitacre. (Junction untk M,R, to Hampton (r.) 
and Tamworth (1.).) The village of Nether Whitacre 
lies Im. 1. The ch. has a N. chapel, and a mon. to C. 
Jennens, the founder of the Free School. Over Whit- 
acre is nearer Shustoke ; ch. Italian and apsidal. 

11m. FoR(iB Mills. Lea Marston village lies 1., with 
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Hams Hall (Lord Norton). Coleshill is l^m. to S. with a 
nearer station on the branch to Hampton- in -Arden 
[Sect. VL]. 

12Jm. Water Orton. (Junction with branch to Sutton 
Coldfteld and Walsall.) The bridge over the Tame was 
built by Vesey, Bp. of Exeter, temp. Henry VIIL The 
ch. is modern, of E.Eng. style, with a good spire ; the 
old building is still used for burials. IJm. 1. is Curd- 
worth (ch. Nor.), formerly the seat of the Ardens, and 
scene of a passage of arms between the Royalists, under 
Sir Robert Willis, and the Roundheads, who were routed. 
Further N. is Wishaw, the ch. of which contains mons. to 
the Hacket family, 17 th cent. 

13^m. Castle Bromwigh (the name at once suggests 
the contiguity of Birmingham) is a place of great anti- 
quity pleasantly seated on high ground commanding the 
yalieys of the Tame and Cole, ^ve in its site, the Castle 
Hill, the fortalice exists now but in name. Castle Brom- 
vjich Hall (Lord Newport) is Elizabethan with formal 
Dutch gardens. Kingshurst and Sheldon are moated 
grancfes, the former 3m. S.E. 

17|m. Saltley, a Birmingham suburb. 

20m. Birmingham [Sect. V.]. 



Railway Excursion. 

IV. — king's SUTTON TO BIRMINGHAM (G.W.R.). 

Distance Distance 

from from 

Ck>predy. Station. Bliam. 

4 Fenny Compton. 34 

8J Harbury. 29J 

15| Leamington. 22^ 

17J Warwick. 20J 

22 Hatton. 16 

26 Kings wood. 12 

This is a portion of the G.W.R, main line to Manchester 
and Liverpool from London. {Fares: London to Leamington 
—15/3, 11/8, 8/li/ re^. 28/3, 21/9; London to Birmingham— 
17/4, 13/6, 9/5; ret. 33/6, 25/. King's Sutton, Banbury, 
and Copredy are in Oxford, but they claim notice here since 
the G.W.R. line which gives access to the southern corners of 
Warwickshire runs from King's Sutton by Chipping Norton 
to Evesham; and Banbury is connected with the L.N.W. 



Distance 




Distance 


from 




from 


Copredy. 


Station. 


B'ham. 


28i 


Enowle. 


94 


32 


SolihuU. 


6 


33i 


Olton. 


4i. 


35 


Acock's Green 


. 3 


38 


Birmingham. 
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system vid Blisworth, and vid BletcJdey, We take our 
distances from Copredy {90m, from London)^ the first staHon 
which serves Wanvickshire, but which itself is 2m, on the 
Oxford side of the border. 

The line enters Warwick 92m., between the villages of 
Claydon (r.) and Farnborough (1.), the ch. of which was 
restored by the late Sir G. O, Scott, At 3m. the line 
crosses the East and West Junction line from Broom 
Junction to Stratford-on-Avon, Kineton, Fenny Comp- 
ton and Blisworth [Sect. X.]. 

4m. Fenny Compton. Village Im. 1. The ch. once 
belonged to the Priory of Kenilworth, and consists of 
chancel, nave and aisles, N. porch and tower, with a low 
spire. The N. door bears traces, in the shape of bullet 
marks, of the fighting in this neighbourhood, Edgehill 
being only some 5m. SW. There are a piscina and an 
aumbrey m the N. aisle, with remains of the rood loft ; 
also a brass to R. Willis, 1597, and mons. to the Somer- 
▼ille family. The communion rails are of Laudian style 
and age. l^m. r. on high ground, is Wormleightony where 
Sir J. Spencer built a large mansion in the time of 
Henry VIII. One of the Spencers married Lady Sydney 
(the 'Sacharissa' of the poet Waller), and fell at the 
battle of Newbury. The house (in wmch Prince Rupert 
slept the night before Edgehill) was partially burnt by 
the Royalists, to prevent the other side garrisoning it. 
It still possesses a star chamber, tower, and hall. The 
ch. has several interesting features, with Trans. Nor. 
work, and some ancient pavement. N. of the village is 
Wormleighton Hill, round which the Oxford Canal winds 
to such an extent that it is almost converted into an 
island. The line soon enters the valley of the Itchen, 
passing 8m. 1. the village of Bishops Itchington. 

Sulgrave in Northamptonshire, lO^m. from Fenny 
Compton, is the original seat of the Washington family 
from whom G-eorge Washington descended. Their manor- 
house still exists and there are mons. in the ch. 

S^m. Harbury, alias * Hungry Harbury' (Warwick 
folk are rather fond of these nicknames) has a good 
E.Eng. ch. with 17th-cent. brasses. 

This is the station for Southam^ 3m. N.E., a little 
market town (Hotels : Craven Arms, Bull) situated in a 
wooded district on a stream that flows into the Itchen. 
The ch., conspicuous from its broach spire, 126 ft. in 
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height, is mainly Dec. with a fine Perp. nave roof. The 
house in which Charles I. slept before Edgehill is still in 
existence near the ch. Southam contains an eye and ear 
infirmary, founded by a surgeon named Smith ; also a 
B. 0. convent and orphanage. There are mineral springs 
of some efficacy W. of the town. Several villages may 
well be visited from Southam. IJm. N. is Stockton, the 
ch. of which belonged to the monks of Hertford, and 
consists of chancel, nave and aisles, and tower of the 14th 
cent. In the village is a huge boulder, weighing some 
6 tons, found in one of the Lias lime quarries in the 
neighbourhood, of which there are several. Lime and 
cement-making is the staple trade here and at Southam. 
3m. E. is Naptorif placed at the foot of Napton Hill, 
a conspicuous feature in the landscape, the spires of 
Coventry being visible in the distance. The ch. is 
E.Eng. Near this is an extensive reservoir and a junc- 
tion between the Oxford and the Napton and Warwick 
Canals. Further E., 2 or 3m., are the villages of Lower 
and Upper Shuckburgh, and close to the latter is Shuck- 
burgh Park, which has been held by the family since 
Henry VI.'s time. Between Shuckburgh and Rugby is 
Willoughhy (7m. from Rugby), the ch. of which has a 
monument to Dr. Clark, President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 1672. Grandhorough ch., 2m. W., on the Leam, 
has a good Dec. doorway, with singular mouldings. 4m. 
S. of Napton is Priors Hardmck ch., which belonged to 
the monks of Coventry. It contains a sedile for the 
priest, and below it one double the size for deacon and 
subdeacon, both under recessed arched canopies. 

3m. W. of Harbury is Chesterton, a spot of varied in- 
terest. There is a good ch., mainly Perp. with Dec. 
features, and still earlier remains, with some exceptionally 
interesting details. Among the Peyto mons. here is a 
notably fine high tomb. The Peytos built a manor-house 
from designs by Inigo Jones, which was pulled down in 
1812, by Lord de Broke. Near the village is a windmiU, 
on six circular arches, built by Sir E. Peyto, also designed 
by Inigo Jones, Chesterton was a hiding-place of Lord 
Cobham, to whom, in Henry VI.*s reign, the rector, one 
of the Lacys, gave shelter. Near the windmill is the 
earthwork to which Chesterton owes the first two 
syllables of its name. It lies directly on the Fosseway, 
which passes through it ; and is of considerable size, 
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occupying altogether 14 acres. It is irregularly quad- 
rangular in form, and has yielded Roman coins and 
pottery, so that its assignment is unmistakable. 

Leaving Harbory there is some very heavy cutting ; 
at 12-Jm. the Fosseway is crossed, and the next stopping 
place is 

15im. Leamington (Pop. 26,930 ; hotels, Regent, 
Clarendon, Manor House, Crovm, Bathy Angel, Great 
Western, Euston, Stoneleigh Arms, Washington, Temperance; 
many private boarding-houses, and dining and refresh- 
ment rooms), also connected with the L. and N.W. system 
vi^ Rugby and vifi Coventry. Tram-cars join Leamington 
and Warwick. Cab fares for one or two persons, not 
exceeding Im. Is. ; for more than two persons Is. 6d., 
and for each succeeding ^m. or part thereof 6d. By time 
2s. 6d. for the first hour or part of an hour ; every addi- 
tional ^h.. Is. 

Leamington Priors, so called to distinguish it from the 
village of Leamington Hastings, was early known as 
Lamintone, and belonged to Geoffrey de Clinton, founder 
of Kenilworth Castle and Priory. Being seized by the 
Crown in 1663, it was given to the Earls of Warwick, 
and subsequently to those of Aylesford, with whom the 
manorial rights now rest. Such is the brief summary of 
its early history ; for Leamington is essentially of modern 
growth, and probably, from its neighbourhood to the 
county capital, would never have been more than a 
village, but for the discovery of its mineral waters a 
century ago (or rather their utilisation, as the waters 
themselves had been mentioned long before by Camden). 
The good reputation of these waters brought visitors to 
Leamington ; and after royalty had patronised it, in the 
person of Her Majesty the Queen, it became a favourite 
watering-place as the Royal Leamington Spa. Within 
late years it has also developed into a fashionable place 
of residence, from the attractions of a mild though some- 
what relaxing climate, a charming country, pleasant 
society, excellent educational advantages, and a capital 
hunting neighbourhood. The result has been that 
Leamington has spread its wings out to absorb the vil- 
lages around, and practically to join Warwick, while the 
population has risen from 643 in 1811, to 19,248 in 1861, 
22,723 in 1871, 26,896 in 1881, and 26,930 in 1891. The 
town lies chiefly on the N. bank of the Leam, sheltered 
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by rising ground on all sides. Its great characteristic 
is the extent to which planting and landscape gardening 
have been carried through streets and squares, giving a 
perennial appearance of fresh and verdant beauty. While 
itself possessing the establishments and attractions of a 
spirited inland watering-place, the close proximity of 
Warwick, with its deeply-interesting medissvalism, gives 
an additional charm. The stranger will have no difficulty 
in making out his way, as roads, avenues, streets, and 
squares are laid out with considerable regularity, while 
they do not offend the eye by garishness or monotony. 

As we have said, Camden mentions the * Old Well,' 
near All Saints ch., and this was supposed to be * good ' 
for hydrophobia. Hhewaters were, however, first brought 
into public notice by William Abbots, who in the words 
of his tombstone * founded the celebrated spa water 
baths ' in 1786. The old well was first provided with a 
shelter by the Earl of Aylesf ord in 1803 ; and ten years 
later what are now the Royal Pump Rooms and Baths 
were erected in connection with a spring discovered in 
1808. They became the property of the Local Board of 
Health in 1867, passed to the newly created municipal 
corporation in 1875, and ten years later assumed their 
present form. There is a capital colonnade on the ex- 
terior ; and the baths are arranged in the best style and 
give the fullest accommodation for the treatment of all 
forms of disease to which the waters are applicable. 
These include phthisical and gouty complaints. The 
water of the old spring is stronger in sulphates than that 
of the Pump Boom, which is noteworthy for its con- 
tent of chloride of calcium. As saline waters those of 
Leamington are undoubtedly as valuable as any in 
Englaivja. The season runs from late spring to autumn. 
Extending from the Pump Boom along the bank of the 
Learn are very pleasant gardens ; but the chief attrac- 
tions of Leamington in this kind are the Jephson Gardens, 
on the other side of the Parade. These cover some 
twenty acres, also bounded by the Leam, and are beauti- 
fully laid out and planted. They take name from Dr. 
Jephson, whose successful practice as a physician brought 
Leamington into high repute, and whose statue ^by 
Hollins) is enshrined in a Corinthian temple. An obelisk 
in like manner commemorates the generosity of the late 
Mr. Edward Willes, by whom the land was given. The 
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gardens are finely wooded and include tennis and archery 
grounds, a lake, maze, and swannery, and a memorial 
fountain to another prominent local medical man, Mr. 
Hitchman. 

The oldest part of Leamington lies close to the station, 
and contains the fine parish ch. of All Saints^ a cruciform 
building (Dec. and Perp.), with a leaning to Continental 
types. It consists of nave with aisles and clerestory, 
transepts with aisles, an apsidal chancel, porch, and a 
tower with spire. The interior is lavishly adorned with 
stained glass, the W. window being a particularly fine 
seven-light example, with transoms ; subjects : scenes in 
the life of the Saviour. The reredos and pulpit are of 
Caen stone, and there are mons. to Lord Justice Willes 
and (chancel windows) to the daughters of Archbp. 
Sutton. The ch. was erected at various dates between 
1843 and 1869. The other chs. worth notice are : St. 
Pauls, in Leicester Street, Holy Trinity, in Beauchamp 
Square (both cruciform), and St. Marks, New Milverton, 
by the late Sir G. G. Scott j superseding an old chapel 
known as the Pepper Box. It has a particularly lofty 
nave, and the kneeling-desks are copied from those in the 
Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick. The pulpit and choir- 
stalls are by Brindley and Farmer, 

Another noteworthy place of worship is the R.C. ch. of 
St. Peter (Clutton), Following the incorporation a new 
tovm hall was built, with bell tower, in the Renaissance 
style. It is in High Street, as is the Warneford Hospital^ 
founded 1832, and accommodating 120 patients. The 
Free Library is in Bath Street, the Tennis Court in 
Bedford Street, and the College in Binswood Avenue. 
The Leamington Club is on the Parade. 

Excursions from Leamington. 

One of the claims put forward for Leamington as a 
residential neighbourhood and a tourist centre, is the 
remarkable facility it affords for visiting the most 
notable localities in the shire. And certainly as an 
excursion starting-point it is not easily surpassed. We 
indicate some of the chief. 

1. To Warwick {post) either by rail or tram, the latter 
more convenient (fare 2d.). 

2. To Lillington^ Im. on Rugby road, into the parish of 
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which Leamington extends. The ch. (Nor.) belonged to 
the Priory of Kenilworth. Nearly 2m. further is Cah- 
bington ch., with Nor. details, and a Dec. chancel and 
nave roof. l|m. is Weston ch., with an embattled tower, 
and an effigy of Sir E. Sanders and wife, 1573. The ek- 
cursion may be varied by taking an extremely pretty 
road from Cubbington to Offchurch, passing Offchurch 
Bury, the beautifully timbered park of the Earl of Ayles- 
ford. The ch. is Nor., but originally built by Offa, as the 
(reputed) burial-place of his son Fremund. 

3. To Whiinash^ Im. S., where is a pretty ch., with a 
good deal of stained glass, the side-lights of the porch 
being treated in this way. Herring-bone masonry is 
seen in S. porch. In the interior are a mon. to the Green- 
away family, and brasses to Benedict Medley and wife, 
1504. He was Clerk of the Signet to Henry VII. The 
stone pulpit was carved by a lady amateur, Miss Bonham. 
Whitnash is one of the pleasantest of Warwick villages. 

4. To Kenilworth and Stoneleigh [Sect. VIII.]. 

5. To Coventry [Sect. II.]. 

6. To Stratford-on-Avon [Sect. IX.]. 

ITJm. Warwick, the venerable capital of the county 
(Pop. 11,905 ; hotels, Warwick Arms, Bowling Green, 
Woolpack ; various refreshment houses), is an old-world 
town, all the more striking from its contrast with the 
lively modern neighbour, to which it is linked in the 
firm bonds of parliamentary representation. Few towns 
are more eifective in their aspect of antiquity, or more 
closely connected with the national history. The walls 
have disappeared but the E. and W. gates remain, the 
claims of modern traffic being provided for by carrying 
the roadway by their sides. Above the gates are the chapels 
respectively of St. Peter and St. James. Warwick Castle 
ranks second to no yet inhabited f ortalice in the land ; 
the Leycester Hospital is almost unique in its illustration 
of half-timbered work ; the Beauchamp chapel is the 
finest of its kind in the provinces. And yet in 1694 the 
town was almost annihilated by fire. The effects of this 
are unpleasantly seen in the tasteless fashion in which Sir 
W. Wilson rebuilt the ruinated portions of the noble cruci- 
form ch. of St, Mary, which crowns the high ground in the 
centre of the town, and which is 180 J ft. long by 6dift. wide, 
the total height of the tower being 174 ft. The parts 
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rebuilt were the nave, aisles, transepts, and W. tower^ and 
exhibit a curious instance of the retention of the pointed 
arch in doorways, windows, and arcades, coupled with 
semi-classic details. The pointed arches of the tower are 
intermixed with semicircular covered niches. The sec- 
tions of the pier arches in the nave resemble many 16th 
cent. The roof is divided by ribs into cellular compart- 
ments to resemble groining. The windows are of large 
size, but the tracery, unique of its kind, is in miserable 
taste, the head of each window being filled with a huge 
light, in form resembling a horse-collar (Bloxam), The 
E. window, E. Perp., is six-light, with transoms, and small 
stone images of saints with their symbols up the jambs 
and principal mullions. Fortunately the glory of the ch., 
the famous Beauchamp chapel, was uninjured. It was 
built as a mortuary under the will of Bichard Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, 1443-1464, at a cost regarded as equiva- 
lent to £40,000 in modem money. As an example of the 
highest decorated phase of the Perp. style in its best 
period, the chapel has no superior ; and that whether we 
regard the general design, the panelling, groining, carving, 
statuary or fenestration. The tabernacle work too is 
exceedingly delicate, and the glass, though very imperfect, 
suffices amply to show how rich the effect originally was. 
Adjoining is an oratory or chantry chapel, remarkable 
for the intricate fan tracery of the roof. In truth there 
is no single detail that is not worthy of the closest ob- 
servation and study. Fitting occupant of such a magni- 
ficent shrine is the high tomb of its founder, Bichard 
Beauchamp, whose effigy in gilt-brass, larger than life and 
ia full armour, rests on a bed of Purbeck marble. Niches 
round the tomb contain gilt metal figures of members and 
connections of the Beauchamp family, in mourning habits. 
Yet other niches hold like figures of angels. The inscrip- 
tion is very long and very quaint. It was this earl who 
negotiated the treaty of marriage between Henry V. and 
Catherine, daughter of Charles VI. of France, and he 
died at Bouen Lieut.-Gen. and Governor of France and 
Normandy. Near this tomb is that of Ambrose Dudley, 
Karl of Warwick, brother of him of Kenilworth, the 
favourite of Elizabeth, d. 1589. It is surmounted by his 
effigy, in gilt and embossed armour, and the sides bear 
coats of arms. By the altar is the tomb and effigy of 
Lord Dudley's infant son, Lord Denbigh, bis feet resting 
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on a chained bear. On the N. wall is the mon. of Dudley, 
Earl of Leycester, with coloured effigies of himself and 
Lettice, his (then) Countess, under a canopy, d. 1588. 
He it was who founded, in 1585, the Leycester Hospital 
(post). This mon. is a very poor aifair, though by no 
means wanting in pretence, when compared with its 
neighbours. 

There are some fine mons. in the ch., and especially the 
altar-tomb of the first Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick, and Catherine, his countess, d. 1370. He is habited 
in armour, his gauntleted left hand grasping his sword, 
his right clasped in his wife's hand, and his feet resting 
npon a bear. On the sides of the tomb are 36 small 
statues representing males and females alternately, but 
no inscriptions. In the chapterhouse K. of the choir is 
the tomb of Sir Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, to whom 
James I. gave Warwick Castle. He was oue of the mosr, 
accomplished men of the day, a friend of Sir Philip 
Sydney, and in 1628 was assassinated by his servant. 
The other mons. most worthy of notice are brass effigies 
to the second Thomas Beauchamp and his wife, the altar- 
tomb to which the effigies belonged haviug been destroyed 
in the fire ; also a brass tablet to Thomas Oken (and 
Joan his wife), a wealthy mercer and a great benefactor to 
the town. More persons of note were buried here, but 
their mons. were destroyed, probably during the Civil 
War, when Col. Pnrefoy, Puritan M.P. for Warwick, 
made himself extremely obnoxious for his iconoclastic 
proceedings. Of modern memorials, special note should 
be taken of the bust of Walter Savage Landor, born at 
Warwick in 1775. 

Next to the ch. the most interesting feature of War- 
wick town is the Leycester Hospital, originally connected 
with the guilds of the Holy Trinity, the Blessed Virgin, 
and St. George the Martyr. It stands at the top of the 
hill, at the end of High Street, overlooking the Stratford 
road, a most perfect example of half-timbered building. 
Connected with it is the gateway of St. James, beneath 
and to the side of which passes the roadway, cut out of 
the rock. Above is the chapel of the hospital, with a fine 
E. five-light window of stained glass, and at the W. end 
rises a venerable tower built by Thos. Beauchamp in 
Richard II. 's reign. This chapel was restored by the late 
Sir G. G, Scott, The hospital buildings on the r. consist 
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of a quadrangle, haying N. the master's lodge, E. the 
kitchen, S. and W. rooms for the brethren. Here was 
formerly a fine hall, in whieh James I. was entertained by 
Sir Fulke Greville. On the gable in front are the ar- 
morial bearings of the Dudleys, with the motto, 'Droit 
et Loyal.' The hospital was founded by Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, for a master and 12 brethren, each of 
whom has separate apartments and £80 a year. T. Cart- 
wright was the first master. Each brother has to appear 
habited in the blue dress of the order, prescribed by the 
founder — a blue gown, with the silver badge of the Bear 
and Bagged Staff on the left sleeve. The badges are the 
identical ones worn by the first possessors, whose names 
are engraved on the back, together with the date 1571. 
The Priory of St. Sepulchre^ close to the station, founded 
in 12th cent, by Henry de Newburgh, Earl of Warwick, 
is now represented by a mediaeval dwelling-house, with a 
carved oak staircase, hall, and dining-room. 

St. Johns Hospital, Smith Street, was originally founded 
by William de Newburgh, Earl of Warwick, for the 
succour of the stranger and the infirm. The site is now 
occupied by an imposing gabled house of Jacobean style, 
completed early in the reign of Charles I. 

The only other feature of the town that calls for 
notice is the Museuniy which contains good local ornith- 
ological and palseontological collections, with some inter- 
esting antiquities. 

And now we come to WanoicJc Castle, that stately 
mansion overlooking the Avon, which dates its origin to 
^"Selfleda, the gallant daughter of -Alfred, and which 
has been in turn held by some of the strongest and the 
noblest of English families. There is really nothing to 
show that the Romans had anything to do with Warwick, 
or that it was a Keltic stronghold. It enters the course 
of Saxon history, however, for there must have been 
some special reason why in the middle of the 6th cent. 
St. Dubritius made the ch. of All Saints, within the 
castle cincture, the seat of his See. Of all the works 
of these days, naught has continued save ^'Selfleda's 
mound, which * remains a monument of the wisdom 
and energy of the mighty daughter of -Alfred, while the 
keep of William has so utterly vanished that its very site 
can only now be guessed at' {Freeman). Although there 
is thus nothing to show what was the original construc- 
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tion of the castle, it is probable there was a shell keep on 
the summit of the mound, and a stockaded enclosure or 
barbican where the inner court now is. From its lofty 
position and the fact that the river defends it on the E., 
it has been always a fortress of very great strength. 
Few preserved their individuality so completely during 
the troublous events of the Middle Ages. The castle 
played its part in the wars of Stephen and Matilda, when 
Gundreda, its countess, widow of Roger de Newburgh, 
ejected Stephen's garrison, and handed it over to Henry. 
Held for the King by its lord in the Barons' wars, while 
Kenilworth was the headquarters of the Montfortian 
party, it was captured by the governor of the latter place 
in 1264 and * slighted,' though not so greatly as to prevent 
Henry III. from making it his headquarters at the siege 
of Kenilworth two years later, or Guy de Beauchamp 
from converting it into the prison of Gaveston in 1312. 
For a while Hugh le Despenser, another royal favourite, 
had it in keeping, and during his tenure entertained his 
royal master, Edward IIL Then the Beauchamps came 
back again, and they were the chief builders of the for- 
talice as we see it now. Richard de Beauchamp had a 
visit from Henry V. ; and Richard Neville, the Earl of 
Warwick, kingmaker, and * last of the Barons,' who held 
the castle in right of his wife Anne, the Beauchamp 
heiress, made it for a while the prison of Edward IV. 
George, Duke of Clarence, succeeded his father-in-law, 
and here died his wife Isabel ; his brother, Richard III., 
paid two visits in 1483 and 1484. Under Edward VI. the 
castle passed to the rule of the Dudleys, and Ambrose 
Dudley, the *good earl' of Leicester, twice entertained 
Elizabeth. Once more it reverted to the Crown on the 
death of Ambrose, and was next granted to the ancestor 
of the present family, Sir Fulke Greville, who laid out 
very considerable sums upon its restoration and extension, 
and had several calls from the * Royal Solomon.' Lord 
Brooke, the next Greville holder, took sides with the 
Parliament in the Civil War, and the castle underwent 
its most trying time. * News of the defeat at Coventry 
and Southam had spread. Lord Brooke had gone, leaving 
Warwick Castle defended by Sir Edward Peyto, and 
Lord Northampton, having heard of his departure^ 
marched against it with the ordnance just taken at Ban- 
bury. Sir Edward refused to surrender, though twice 
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summoned. The attack commenced from the town side 
by Lord Compton, while his father and Lord Dunsmure 
threw up a battery in the park. Sir Edward ordered all 
to leave the town, and a red flag floated out from Guy's 
Tower. Two days' siege found the massive walls of thp 
castle proof against attack. On the third day, Lord 
Compton placed a battery on the tower of St. Mary's ch., 
whence, however, he was dislodged by the fire from the 
castle, which brought down the pinnacles. The besiegers 
next formed the hope of starving the garrison out, and sat 
down with that intention : and then it was that Sir 
Edward Peyto hoisted the quaint device of a Bible and 
a winding-sheet — as he put his faith in the one, he was not 
afraid of the other. At last the Cavaliers in despair 
raised the siege and joined the King's forces.' It was in 
Warwick Castle that Lord Lindsay died after EdgehiU. 
The earldom of Warwick was originally created by the 
Conqueror. Few titles have passed through more hands. 
Starting with De Newburgh it went in succession thrpugh 
heiresses to De Plessetis, Maudit, Beauchamp, Neville, 
and Plantagenet. Then it lapsed and was revived in the 
Dudleys, who had Beauchamp blood. Then it ceased 
and was recreated in the family of Rich (one the well- 
known friend of Cromwell), but who had no connection 
with the place. Finally when their line came to an end 
a fresh creation was maae in favour of the Grevilles, who 
like the Dudleys represent the Beauchamp strain, and 
thus trace back absolutely to the original holders of the 
title. 

The castle is open to visitors on week-days on payment 
of a shilling (tickets to be obtained at the office opposite 
the entrance). It is one of the most famous and interest- 
ing show-houses in the kingdom, and the liberality of the 
family in giving access is well supplemented by the ad- 
mirable arrangements made in the provision of competent 
guides. In 1871 a great calamity happened by the break- 
ing out of a fire, which did enormous damage and de- 
stroyed a great many works of art. Fortunately the 
chief destruction was in the direction of the private 
apartments, and the whole has been admirably restored 
by Sodvin. On entering the porter's lodge, the visitor 
passes through a deep •rocky cutting and arrives at the 
outer court, with a noble line of wall and battlement 
facing him. On r. is Guy's Tower, on 1. Caesar's Tower, 
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and in the centre a massive gateway flanked by towers 
and defended by a portcullis. Close to and behind this 
is the second gateway, equally strong — and having passed 
through these, the beautiful inner court is entered. This 
is of considerable area, the apartments running the whole 
length of the building on the 1. or E. side. Opposite is 
the mound, the original and most ancient part of the 
fortress, while on the r. (leading to the gardens) are the 
Bear Tower (commenced by Richard III.) and Clarence 
Tower. The rooms shown to the visitor are as follows : 
The Great Hall, a noble apartment looking on to the 
river, as indeed does the whole of the suite. Amongst 
other things, it contains many beautiful suits of armour ; 
Guy of Warwick's porridge-pot, in reality an enormous 
garrison cooking crock ; the armour in which Lord 
Brooke was killed at Lichfield ; the helmet, studded with 
brass, usually worn by Oliver Cromwell ; curious weapons 
of different ages and countries ; while at the end of a 
passage towards the chapel is seen Vandyke's celebrated 
painting of Charles I. on horseback, attended by the 
Duke of Espemon and Valette. The effect produced by 
the distance and the arrangement of the light is very 
striking. The hall is commonly used as a sitting-room 
by the family, a huge wooden fire burning on the ancient 
hearth, while hard by is a coffer containing a cart-load or 
two of logs for replenishing. The state apartments suc- 
ceed : The Red Drawmg-Room^ with among others the 
following paintings — Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
Rubens; Marquis de Spinola, Rubens; Burgomaster, 
Rembrandt; wife of Snyders, Vandyke; Assumption, 
Rafaelle; also some very fine examples of buhl and 
ebony work, choice Limoges enamels, and an inlaid table 
whicn belonged to Marie Antoinette. Cedar Room: 
Charles I., Henrietta Maria, Marquis of Montrose, and 
others by Vandyke ; Rich, Earl of Warwick, Old Stone ; 
* beauties ' by Lely ; busts by Nollekens, Bernini, Bonelli, 
and Hiram Power ; choice Etruscan ware. Gilt or Green 
Drawing-Room : Strafford, Marquis of Huntley, Prince 
Rupert and other portraits by Vandyke ; Lord and Lady 
Brooke, Dahl; Earl of Lindsay, Janssens ; and one of 
the finest portraits by Rubens in existence, Ignatius 
Loyola, painted for the Jesuit College at Antwerp ; 
among the many articles of vertu chief comes a superb 
table from the Grimani Palace, Rome, richly inlaid with 
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precious stones. The State Bedroom is fitted with furni- 
ture which belonged to Queen Anne, whose portrait by 
Kneller hangs here, and has a fine chimney-piece by 
Westniacott, The Boudoir commands probably the finest 
view along the Avon of all the state apartments; but 
every window in the range seems to have its peculiar 
charm. The pictures here include : Henry VIII., Hol- 
bein; Martin Luther, Holbein; Duchess of Cleveland, 
Lely ; Saint, Andrea del Sarto; Card Plfiyers, Teniers ; 
St. Jerome, Rubens; Anne Boleyn, Holbein; Pieta, L, 
Ckiracci; St. Sebastian, Vandyke; Old Woman, Gerard 
Dow ; and landscapes by Salvaior Rosa, The Armoury 
Passage comes next, with a very fine collection of arms of 
all kinds and ages ; and a cast of Oliver Cromwell's face 
taken after death. There are numerous other pictures in 
the Compass Room and CTiapel Passage, including several 
by Vandyke ; two of St. Paul at Malta, and the artist's 
mother, by Rubens ; Napoleon I., by David; and examples 
of Cranachj Vandervelde, Murillo^ Janssens and others. 
The chapel has some old glass. The Ghreat Dining-Room 
is chiefly interesting as an example of florid Georgian 
taste, dating from 1770. 

We have here enumerated a mere outline only of the 
objects of note at Warwick Castle ; for all the apart- 
ments are crowded with curiosities and antiquities of the 
highest value, many of them of historical interest. The 
private apartments, hardly less wealthy, and rich in 
Shaksperian material, are not shown — neither is Caesar's 
Tower, a grand tower built by Thomas de Beauchamp 
circa 1350. In its dungeon was imprisoned John Smith, 
a Royalist soldier, 1642-46. From Guy's Tower — built 
by the second Thomas de Beauchamp circa 1394 — ^the 
summit of which is reached by 133 steps, there is a noble 
view of the whole of the castle grounds, the town of 
Warwick, and a wide extent of country. 

The chief attraction in the gardens is the Warwick 
Vase, which stands on a high pedestal in the conservatory. 
It was discovered in Adrian's Villa at Tivoli, and brought 
thence by Sir William Hamilton. It is of the finest 
white marble, about 6 ft. in diameter, the handles ex- 
quisitely sculptured with vine foliage, and the whole 
vase appropriately adorned with carving. It has been 
ascribed to the sculptor Lysippus of Sicyon, and dated 
towards the end of the 4th cent. B.C. 
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Excursion from Warwick. 

With slight variation the excursion notes for Leaming- 
ton will equally serve for Warwick ; but there is an 
important exception. This is the excursion to Guy's 
Cliffy l^m. along the course of the Avon towards Kenil- 
worth, an exceefingly beautiful site. Of course it is easily 
taken from Leamington, but it is specially Warwickian 
property. As the house and grounds are only to be seen 
in the absence of the family it is well to make enquiries 
in Warwick before starting. Guy Earl of Warwick — 
need it be said ? — is a purely mythical personage ; but 
his legend as set forth by John Bous, priest of the chapel 
founded here by Richard Beauchamp, is that Boland, 
Earl of Warwick, lived here in the time of -Alfred, and 
had a daughter named Phelice, with whom Guy, son of 
Siward of Wallingford, fell in love, but who, though 
really reciprocating his affection, seemed outwardly hard- 
hearted. To ingratiate himself with his mistress Guy 
wandered forth in quest of adventures, which were not 
slow in presenting themselves, and proved a very paladin 
in the rescue of the distressed. Betuming to England, 
his chief feats were his encounter with the Dun Cow on 
Dunsmore Heath, an enormous animal with a vicious 
taste for toothsome young virgins ; and his great duel 
with Colbrand, the giant champion of the Danes, who 
were besieging Winchester, and whom Guy, by this single 
conquest, compelled to retrace their steps homewards. 
Tired of these adventures, he repaired to Guy's Cliff, 
where he found a holy man occupying a cell cut out of 
the rock ; and here he lived, going daily to receive a 
dole at the castle gate from the hands of the Countess of 
Warwick, who, in consequence of his disguise and altered 
features, did not recognise him. That Guy was a giant 
was held to be prov^ by his * porridge pot ;' and the 
existence of the Dun Cow was made equally sure by the 
existence of sundry of its ribs, which modern comparative 
anatomy has ruthlessly assigned to a whale. There is 
however, an ancient cave hewn in the sandstone at Gu^'s 
Cliff, known as Guy's Cave and which was occupied in 
Saxon times, since it contains a Saxon inscription in 
10th cent, characters, which being translated reads *" Cast 
out, thou Christ, from thy servant (cnechi) this weight, 
Guhthi.* And Guhthi was no doubt the original Guy, 
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and his name probably passed into its present form 
tkrough an early name of the locality^-Gibbeclyve. 
'Whether Dagdale was right in considering that Dabritins 
had an oratory here, no one can now say ; but the 15th 
cent, chantry chapel still exists, with the chambers of 
tlie chantry priest ; and it contains a gigantic statue of 
the redoubted Guy in armour, evidently carved long before 
the building, probably when the legend first became 
popular. The house at Guy^s Cliff is a modem mansion 
erected by the Greatheads, who also laid out the lovely 
grounds and from whom the property passed to the 
Percys. There are a number of fine pictures in the 
house, and some by Mr. Bertie Greathead. A little be- 
yond Guy's Cliff, 1., is Blacklow Hill^ where Edward II.'s 
favourite, Piers Gaveston, had his head struck off by the 
Earl of Warwick, whom, in his days of insolence, he had 
called * the black dog ' of Arden. The spot is marked by 
Gaveston's Cross. The excursion may be prolonged to 
Kenilworth. 

Leaving Warwick the railway abruptly quits the 
valley of the Avon and runs due W. for a short 
distance, gradually bearing N.W. L. is the village of 
Bvdbrook The ch. has chancel, nave and aisles of the 
13th cent. In the neighbourhood is Grove Park (Lord 
Dormer), a fine old place, formerly surrounded by a moat. 
It was one of the estates given by Queen Elizabeth to 
her favourite Dudley. 

22m. Hatton (Junction with branch to Bearley (for 
Alce8ter)y Stratford-on-Avon, and Eoneybourne), The vil- 
lage of Hatton is on high ground Im. r. The ch. has 
a 15th cent, tower, with good Perp. windows and an 
unusual quantity of stained glass. This was chiefly given 
by Dr. Samuel Parr, a former vicar, who had a passion 
for bells, a whole peal of which he likewise presented. 
To get as much sound out of them as possible, he had 
extra openings made in the belfry* |m. N. is Haseley ch., 
which also has some interesting bells, one with a Lom- 
bardic inscription to the Virgin. The W. window has 
some old stained glass — subject, the Annunciation — and 
there is a high tomb with interesting brass figures to 
Clement Throckmorton and members of his family. 
Slight remains of the old manor house exist, the modem 
house being Elizabethan. 
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24m. r. is Romngton ch., with exceedingly narrow aisles, 
During its restoration {Bodley and Gamer) several traces 
of fresco wall-painting were revealed, but with the ex- 
ception of one representing Adam and Eve, they were 
almost undistinguishable. The nave is lofty and dig- 
nified. There is an interesting stone pulpit and bencl. 
The stained glass is by Burlimon and Grylh. The 
readiest access is from the next station. 

26m. KiNGSWOOD, close to which are traces at Haj- 
borough Banks of a camp enclosing about 26 acres, l^m. 
1. is the interesting ch. of Lapworth, Further N. is 
PacJcwood ch. (approachable only by footpaths) of Dec. 
and Perp. dates, Which has a steeple built in the reign of 
Henry YII. by Nicholas Brome, and a south porch of 
timber. The interior contains glass with plain pattern 
glazing of the 14th cent. Close by is an old moated farm- 
house, formerly seat of the Featherstones. Packwood 
Hall is in part Qaeen Anne, and in the grounds is a 
labyrinth of yews of great age. 1 Jm. r. of Kingswood is 
Baddesley Clinton ch., the chancel rebuilt in Debased style 
1634. The situation of the massive tower is very pecu- 
liar, dividing the nave in two portions of unequal breadth. 
This tower was undoubtedly built by N. Brome — ^according 
to Dugdale in expiation for killing the parish priest, 
whom he found 'chocking his wife under the chin.* 
There is some fine old glass. Baddesley Hall is the old 
moated residence of the Ferrers, who, in the 17th cent., 
were somewhat famous in literature, Henry Ferrers being 
an antiquary and poet, d. 1638, and Edward Ferrers a 
dramatist, d. 1654. The Hay Wood, an extensive wood- 
land close to the village, abounds with lilies of the valley. 

1 Jm. further E. (approached from the Birmingham road 
by a beautiful avenue) is the interesting ch. and mansion 
of Wroxhall — occupying the site of the Priory, founded 
1141 by Hugh de Hatton. One of the last of the 
prioresses was Isabella Shakspere. This is the story of 
the foundation : Hugh de Hatton praying for deliverance 
from his prison in the Holy Land, St. Leonard, patron 
saint of the parish ch., appeared to him : and on his vow- 
ing to found a Benedictine house, he was miraculously 
removed, fetters and all, and deposited in a wood at 
Wroxhall. A shepherd, meeting with him, was much 
alarmed, but was persuaded to take a message to Sir 
Hugh's wife, who would not believe in the identity of 
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her husband until persuaded by the sight of his ring, 
which had been broken in half before he left England. 
Sir Hugh fulfilled his promise, and the Priory was built 
on the spot to which the saint had carried him. At the 
Dissolution it was given to the Burgoynes, and came by 
purchase to Sir Christopher Wren, who occasionally re- 
sided here. Incorporated with the house are remains 
of conventual buildings, chapter-house and refectory, 
which form the offices. The ch. consists of chancel and 
nave without any intervening chancel arch. The E. 
window is Perp., five-light, and those on the N. side are 
Dec. At the W. end is a brick tower. A portion of the 
old glass remains, partially restored by Holland^ and the 
carving of the seats is worth notice. There are mons. to 
Burgoynes and Wrens. The great architect himself does 
not appear to have done much in the way of building, 
though the garden walls are said to be his. 

28|m. Knowle. Knowle ch. (1 Jm. N.E.)is a remarkably 
fine example of Perp., consisting of chancel, clerestoried 
nave, with aisles, chantry, and W. tower. It was built 
in Richard II.'s reign by Walter Cooke, Canon of Lincoln, 
who founded also a guild and a chantry. The chancel 
and nave are of the same length, but the division exter- 
nally is shown by the difference in the level of the 
parapet. The roof is depressed, and quite hidden by the 
parapet. The chancel windows (three-light at the sides, 
E. window six-light) are typical examples. The Eliza- 
bethan communion table is worth notice, and so is the 
rood screen. Ghrimshaw Hall is an exceptionally good 
half timbered edifice, near the village. 2m. further E. 
is Temple BaUall ch., Dec., which was the property of 
the Knights Templars, and afterwards of the HospitaUers. 
Like Wroxhall, the chancel, which is of considerable 
length, and nave are continuous, without any chancel 
arch. The W. window is a fine wheel of twelve com- 
partments surmounting five lights, and the principal E. 
window is of five lights also. The piscina and sedilia are 
very elegant. Near the ch. are the remains of the old 
refectory of the knights. The manor was given by 
Elizabeth to Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and his 
granddaughter left it to found a hospital for women, 
which stands close by the ch. Temple Balsall is equi- 
distant — 3m. — between Knowle and the L. and N.W. 
station of Berkswell. 
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32m. Solihull (Hotel : George) a pleasant country 
town, has of late become a rather favourite residence 
with Birmingham business men, who have spread over the 
country for miles, driving out the old county families. 
The ch. is cruciform, conspicuous for a long distance for 
its spire. A chantry was founded here in 1301 by Wil- 
liam de Odingsells, after whom the manor became vested 
in the Berminghams, one of whom sold it to a Bishop of 
Ely for 100 marks of silver. The ch. consists of chancel, 
nave, aisles, transepts, central tower of three stages, and 
a spire of later date. The nave and S. aisle are Late 
Perp., the N. aisle much earlier, and the transepts about 
the middle of the 14th cent. Notice in the N. aisle the 
wrought-iron gates of the porch. There is no clerestory, 
and the nave arches are unusually lofty, which, together 
with the great length of the ch., gives an impression of 
dignity. At the E. end of the N. aisle — St. Anthony 
Chapel — are traces of a reredos and piscina ; and in the S. 
aisle is a stone retable, with panelling which once con- 
tained effigies of the Apostles. The S. transept was 
formerly the chapel of St. Mary, and the N., which has 
some 15th cent, stained glass, that of St. Katherine. 
The lower lights of the E. window are modern, but in 
the tracery are remains of the coloured centres of the old 
grisaille. Od the N. side of the altar are some vestiges 
of an Easter sepulchre. The chancel is a beautiful 
exataple of E. Dec. ; and on the N. is a chapel of two 
storeys, the lower of which, with a groined roof, was 
probably a chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, the upper, 
now the vestry, OdingselPs chantry of St. Alphege. This 
ch. contains brasses to William Hyll, his two wives and 
eighteen children (16th cent.), a monument to William 
Hawes (17th cent), with long acrostic on bis name, also 
to the Holbeckes, the Palmers of Olton, etc. A former 
rector of Solihull was John Feckenham, Dean of St. 
Pauls and Abbot of Westminster 1585, the last mitred 
abbot in England. There is a good Grammar School 
here, founded temp, Bichard II., of which Dr. Johnson 
once tried in vain to be master. The neighbourhood of 
Solihull is rich in old houses, such as Bavenshaw, Berry 
Hall, Wharley Hall, Henwood Hall, all lying from 2 to 
4m. E. in the direction of Hampton-in-Arden ; while 
Im. S., close to the railway, is Hillfield Hall, one of the 
moated Elizabethan manors characteristic of this portion 
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of the country. The projecting porch was probably made 
to complete the gronnd-plan with the letter E, after the 
fashion of the times. 

33Jm. Olton, where are traces of the old castle of the 
Limesies. 

36m. AcocKS Green. A considerable residential popu- 
lation has grown up here, and the pleasant pastoral 
scenery now gives place to manufacturing surroundings, 
and the rail passes through the uninviting districts of 
Bordesley and Deritend to 

38m. Birmingham. 



v.— BIRMINGHAM. 

Fares from London : lis. 4d., 13«. 6d, 9«. 6d,; ret 33/6, 
25/-. There are two main central stations — New Street for the 
L.N.W. and MM. j and Snow Hill for the G.W.R.; and 
several district and suburban stations^ lines h^anching from 
the city in ten different directions. Cab fares : Four persons 
any distance not exceeding Im., Is. ; each succeeding ^m. or 
part thereof, 6c?. Ditto two persons not exceeding l|m., Is. ; 
each succeeding Jm. or part thereof ^, Beyond 3w. radius^ 
\s. per m. or part thereof. An excellent system of tramways. 
Hotel accommodaUon, etc., very extensive and good, in- 
cluding :■ Queens, Great Western, Hen and Chickens, Grand, 
Cobden, Midland, Royal, White Horse, Ac&im. Many ex- 
cellent refreshment and dining rooms. Pop. 429,171. The 
city lies in the extreme comer of Warwickshire, and now 
includes within its municipal limits suburbs that had grovm 
up in Staffordshire. 

Birmingham, though not the legal capital of the county, 
holds a far higher position as the industrial centre of the 
Midlands and the world-metropolis of the hardware trades, 
its reputation extending to every quarter of the globe, 
civilized or savage. It is not a tourist haunt, though 
full of interest, but a typical British manufacturing town, 
like Manchester, Leeds, or Bradford ; in one respect 
more so, for, whereas they are the foci of large textile 
districts, Birmingham contains trades peculiar to itself, 
scarcely to be found elsewhere. There is no population 
in Great Britain more active in matters social, educa- 
tional, and political. 

Although the general aspect of Birmingham does not 
savour of antiquity, it can claim a very respectable 
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parentage. Seeing that it is sitaated on the Icknield 
Road, and very near Watling Street, some antiquaries 
(and among them Stakeley) considered it the ancient 
Bremenium. This, however, is mere inaccurate guess, 
and rests upon little more than the fact that foundations 
regarded as Roman have been met with, and that iron 
scorisB have been found at Aston, a discovery quite in 
keeping with the known ability of the Romans in iron 
working and smelting. The Saxon name of the town 
according to Dugdale was Brumwycham, the freehold of 
Uluuine in the time of the Confessor ; and it is a singular 
instance of the tenacity of orthoepy that in modern days 
the current form should still be Brummagem. The name 
in Domesday is * Berningeha.' Both spelling and early 
history are involved in a good deal of obscurity. There 
are 100 ways of spelling the name ; and the lord of the 
manor in 1309 gave evidence that his predecessors had a 
market and levied tolls before the Conquest. The anti- 
quity of the place is thus manifest, and yet it was only in 
the 14th cent. Birmingham first appeared on the map ; 
about the same date the chapel of St. John at Deritend 
was erected under the influence of WycliflPs teaching. 
The lords of the manor, the De Berminghams, resided 
here in their castle until the time of Henry Vin., when 
they disappeared, together with their old residence, the 
only trace of which is the name of Moat Lane. 

The history of Birmingham as an industrial town dates 
from the 16th cent., when both Leland (1538) and Cam- 
den (1576) visited it, and described it as the headquarters 
of the iron trade. The former speaks of the smiths and 
cutlers, * the lorimers that make bittes,' and the nailers, 
artizans attracted by the *sea cole' from Staffordshire. 
There seems, however, to be some confusion in this state- 
ment, as charcoal smelting was in vogue in Leland's time, 
David Dudley not having arisen to introduce his invention 
of smelting iron with pit coal. Camden mentions *Bre- 
minham, full of inhabitants, and resounding with ham- 
mers and anvils, for the most of them are smiths.* Thence 
until now, Birmingham has steadily progressed in indus- 
trial importance; and although individual trades have 
migrated and some have died out, others have sprung up, 
and the special character of the town has never altered. 
Generally speaking it has been singularly free from the 
ups and downs to which most places were liable in the 
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Middle Ages, possibly because the inhabitants were too 
busy to attend to an3rthing but their own work. The 
battle of Evesham (which, taking place in the next 
county, was probably considered a local event) was 
almost the only time in which the Birmingham folk 
appeared spontaneously in the field, though they figured 
uncomfortably as defendants against Prince Rupert, who 
attacked and destroyed great part of the town in revenge 
for their having taken the Parliamentarian side. Apart 
from such incidents, the career of Birmingham has been 
one of unexampled prosperity. 'During the 17th and 
18th cents, the progress of her manufactures was marvel- 
lous. The town seemed to have the power of attracting 
artizans of ev ery trade and every degree of skill. It awarded 
almost perfect frefedom to all who chose to come — Dissen- 
ters and Quakers, and heretics of all sorts, were welcomed 
and undisturbed as far as their religious observances 
were concerned. No trades' unions, no trades' guilds, no 
companies existed, and every man was free to come and 
go, to found or to follow or to leave a trade, just as he 
chose. The system of apprenticeship was only partially 
known, and Birmingham became emphatically the town 
of free trade, where practically no restrictions, commercial 
or municipal, were known ' ( Timmins). 

Though made a parliamentary constituency in 1832, it 
did not receive a municipal charter until 1838, the manor 
bailiffs being the returning officers, and years had again 
to elapse before the new corporation obtained complete 
control of the municipality. Since then the authorities 
have gone ahead. As a shrewd American observer re- 
cently said, * It is a city whose people possess the highest 
and most varied and thorough educational facilities any- 
where within the reach of all classes. It is a city wherein 
the difficult problem of the disposal of sewage is believed 
to have more nearly approached solution than elsewhere. 
It is a city that buUds its own street railroads, makes and 
sells its own gas, collects and sells its water supply, raises 
and sells a great part of the food of its inhabitants, pro- 
vides them with a free museum, art-gallery and art-school, 
gives them swimming and Turkish baths at less than 
cost, and interests a larger portion of its people in re- 
sponsibility for and management of its alfairs than any 
city in the United Kingdom, if not in the world. It is 
above all else a business city run by business men on 
business principles' {Ralph), o,,,e,,, Google 
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Modern Birmingham has entered into three big trans- 
actions within the current quarter century. In 1875 and 
1876 it bought the local gas works for £553,845. In the 
former year it bought the local water property for an 
annuity of £54,491 ; which is not very far short of a 
capital value of £1,500,000. And at the same time it 
carried out the greatest improvement ever effected by a 
municipality, replacing a congeries of slums by the mag- 
nificent thoroughfare of Corporation Street at a cost of 
£1,600,000. As all the houses in this street are built on 
seventy-five year leases, and the loan will have been paid 
off before half that time has elapsed, Birmingham in 
1950 or thereabouts will be in all probability the richest 
corporation in the kingdom. The profits of the water 
works go in reduction of rates. Within ten years the 
price of gas had been reduced some 50 per cent., and even 
then the undertaking yielded a very handsome contribu- 
tion to the rates. 

Birmingham lies close to the centre of England, not 
far from the baijiks of the Tame, which rises near King's 
Norton, and flows outside and E. of the city on its way 
N. to Tamworth. Two other small streams flow into it 
— the Rea, which intersects the S.E. portion, and the 
Hockley Brook, the N. The geological formation is New 
Bed Sandstone, in which artesian wells are sunk, and 
yield a good supply of water of excellent quality. Partly 
to this, and partly to the open situation, Birmingham 
owes an exceptionally good sanitary reputation, particu- 
larly when it is^ remembered that many of the local indus- 
tries are of a nature decidedly detrimental to health. 

New Street, running S.E. to N.W., is not only the 
geographical meridian of Birmingham, but the centre to 
which rank and fashion converge, containing numbers of 
excellent shops, and, at its N.W. end, the chief public 
buildings. In it (approached by a short and handsome 
street, Stephenson Place) is the central station of the 
London and North- Western and Midland Railways, with 
a long Italian fa9ade. Stephenson Place also contains 
the Exchange, a fine group of buildings by Holmes^ in 
Continental Gothic style. The statue close by is by 
Thomas, to the memory of Thomas Attwood, d. 1856, 
founder of the Birmingham Political Union. The chief 
attraction of New Street is the Ghrammar School of King 
Edward VI., founded from the endowment of the Guild 
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of the Holy Cross, which has for many years enjoyed a 
high reputation. The present building was erected 1833, 
from designs by Sir C. Barry, quadrangular in shape, and 
of Perp. details. The schoolrooms, which, previous to 
the new scheme, were divided into classical and com- 
mercial, are handsome, and in the board-room is a bust of 
Edward VI. by Schumacker, In 1878 the constitution of 
the old school was changed, and it ceased to be free, 
while the divisions of commercial and classical were 
abolished. It now consists of a High or Middle School 
for boys, with a Lower Middle School for boys and girls, 
including four elementary schools in other parts or the 
town. The endowment being in land the funds are con- 
siderable, and the income is still increasing. In Paradise 
Street, near the Town Hall, is the Queen's College, 
founded 1828 by Mr. Sands Cox, which for many of the 
earliest years of its existence had a troublous time, but 
now takes high rank. The chapel has an altarpiece in 
silver by Flaxman, the Shield of Faith ; also a stained 
glass window, by Pemberton^ of Christ Healing the Sick. 
In the dining hall are portraits of the founder and others, 
with a painting by David of the Beturn of the Prodigal 
Son. 

Not far distant is the highly successful educational 
establishment of the Midland Institute ; and within a 
stone's throw the Mason College of Science, founded by 
the late Sir Josiah Mason, and opened 1880, a princely 
gift to the town in which he spent most of his life, for 
the purpose of providing a good technical education, and 
especially in the natural sciences as applied to mining and 
manufactures. A noble range of red brick buildings, in 
Edmund Street, at the back of the Town Hall, from 
designs by Cousins, gives every facility for the working 
of such an institution. The College, which cost £60,000, 
was opened with an inaugural address from Prof. Huxley. 
Sir Josiah Mason, to whom Birmingham owes not only 
this great boon, but the Orphanage at Erdington, was the 
son of a journeyman carpenter at Kidderminster, who 
came to Birmingham at 21 years of age, and after trying 
his hand at several trades, took to gilt toy making, eking 
out his living by selling teacakes when times were hard. 
He speedily obtained a name for cleverness in making 
split rings for gilding, and soon acquired a little business. 
One day, seeing a steel pen in a shop- window, he bought 
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it for three Bhillings and improved upon it, taking it for 
inspection to Mr. Perry, who had commenced a manu- 
facture of school articles. By him Mason was supplied 
with capital to make new pens, and the business flourished 
to such an extent, that in 1876, when it passed to a 
limited company, the rate of production was from forty 
to fifty thousand gross a week, or about a million of pens 
per day. In 1842 Mason joined the firm of Elkington, 
and riches rolled in to a fabulous extent, the great em- 
barrassment of himself and his wife being to know what 
to do with them. The good use to which the Worthy 
couple put their money is their best monument. 

In a commanding situation, at the junction of several 
streets, is the Touon Hall, a very large and somewhat un- 
wieldy classic building, erected 1834 (though not finished 
until 1850), from designs by Hanson and Welch, The 
general features are copied from the Temple of Jupiter 
Stator at Rome, and consist of rows of detached lofty 
columns forming an arcade and resting upon a sub- 
stantial basement. The hall is 150 ft. in length, and will 
hold 2,500 persons. It contains an organ by Hill, for 
many years, when large organs were less common than 
they are now, one of the finest of the kingdom, possessing 
four manuals and 53 sounding stops. Although excelled 
in size by more recent instruments, it is a very good 
organ, which no visitor to Birmingham should neglect to 
hear. This is easy, as free performances are given on 
one evening in the week. The Birmingham Musical 
Festivals, held triennially, are celebrated : the Elijah was 
first produced here under the leadership of Mendelssohn 
himself in 1846. The hall contains his bust. The con- 
tiguous block of buildings is that of the Council House in 
Ann Street, a very handsome range of Corinthian archi- 
tecture, built from designs by Thomason, 1874, in which 
the Corporation and Municipal and Borough officials have 
their headquarters. The elevations are striking, deco- 
rated with much ornamental sculpture, the central group 
representing Britannia reviewing Birmingham manufac- 
tures. 

Most of the local statues are near the Town Hall, and 
include the Prince Consort (Foley, whose plaster models 
of the statues of Goldsmith and Burke are in the Council 
House) ; Sir Robert Peel, a fine bronze statue (Hollins) 
on a pedestal of polished granite ; Watt, the pioneer of 
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steam power (Munro), his hand resting npon the cylinder 
of an engine ; Priestley {Williamson)^ the chemist and 
discoverer of oxygen, who was driven from Birmingham 
in 1791 by the mob, after his house was sacked and his 
chemical apparatus destroyed ; George Dawson, d. 1876, 
a well-known minister and lecturer (Woolner). There is 
also a memorial fountain in honour of Mr. Chamberlain, 
M.P., with a medallion (Woolner), The other statues are 
those of Attwood ; and of Nelson in bronze (Wesimacoti). 
This is placed in front of St. Martins ch. in the Bull- 
ring, which lies to the S. of New Street, at its eastern 
end. At the Five Ways is a monument to Sturge, the 
philanthropist and Apostle of Peace (Thomas), 

The Birmingham Library ^ Museum, and Art Galleries 
are among the city's proudest possessions, and have the 
advantage of a special Act for their support. Opened in 
8G6, extended two years later by the addition of the 
Shakspere library, the central building was burnt in 
1879, and with it the Central and Shakspere collections. 
In some respects the loss was irreparable ; and yet no 
one would now dream that it had ever occurred. The 
Central Reference and Lending Libraries are bigger and 
more valuable than ever ; and the Shakspere Memorial 
Library is again without equal in the world. There are 
a number of branch lending libraries. The Art Gallery 
and Museum really owe their present status to the 
liberality of Messrs. Tangye, who in 1880 gave £12,000 to 
the fund for their improvement, to be spent in works of 
art. The present Gallery and Museum were then erected 
in connection with offices for municipal purposes. 

The Messrs. Tangye presented the collection of Wedg- 
wood ware, which is one of the principal treasures of the 
Museum ; Mr. Nettlef old gave the gallery his fine col- 
lection of works by David Cox^ and Mr. Chamberlain 
two pictures by MUller. * And from the opening to the 
present day the record has been one of continual growth 
and progress. The Museum now contains fine collections 
of ancient and modern statuary, of metal work, armour, 
glass ware, lacquer work, enamels, ivories, jew-ellery, 
porcelain, Wedgwood ware, medals, coins, gems, and the 
unique collection of arms in use from the earliest to the 
present date, made for the Birmingham Proof House' 
(^Harper), Both the Museum and Gallery are open free, 
and on Sundays as well as week days. 
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Another highly important educational institution is the 
School of Art Here again the Messrs. Tangye were to 
the front, with a gift of £12,000. This was capped by 
Miss Byland with an equal amount. Mr. Colmore gave 
a central site ; and as the money promised was inadequate 
for the building in its final form, the Messrs. Tangye 
found the rest of the funds, and in 1884 Mr. Richard 
Tangye laid the foundation stone. 

St, Martins, the mother ch. of Birmingham, is by far 
the finest ana most interesting of the Birmingham chs. 
which, as a rule, have not much to boast of. A chantry 
is mentioned as existing in St. Martins (Edward III.) 
and there was also the G-nild of the Holy Cross, the 
endowments of which were given by Edward YL to 
found the Grammar School. 'The character of this 
Gild was peculiar to Birmingham. ... It was not a 
Craft Gild, nor a Gild Merchant, for it neither engaged 
in trade, nor did it concern itself with the customs or 
laws of labour. It was not a Town Gild in the strict 
sense of that name, for, while it undertook specified 
public duties for the benefit of the community, it did not 
exercise any general authority in local government. It 
was to some extent a religious association, since it main- 
tained a chantry in the parish of St. Martin, not specially 
for the purpose of having mass said for the souls of 
deceased members, but for the ministration of the sacra- 
ments and services to them while living.' — (Bunce), 
Hutton, the old historian of the town, speaks of a restora- 
tion in 1786, and this was partially repeated in 1849 by 
HardwicJc^ who directed his attention principally to the 
tower and spire. In 1872-5, the ch. was completely re- 
built from designs by Chaiwin, at a cost of £32,000. It 
is Dec. in style, and consists of chancel with aisles, nave 
with aisles and clerestory, transepts, S. porch, tower and 
spire at the N.W. angle, the arches of the tower com- 
municating with the body of the ch., whereas previously 
it was quite shut off. The open timber roof with carved 
hammer beams is by Brindley and Farmer, There is a 
stained glass E. window by Hardman, with subjects from 
the Parables, etc. ; in the N. transept memorial windows 
to Mrs. Byland, designed by Morris^ and also to Mr. 
Gough : the subject of the W. window being the Besur- 
rection. In the chancel are four ancient tombstones, 
believed to be those of lords of Birmingham. 
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The next most prominent ch. is that of St. Philip, 
occupying a fine elevated position between Colmore Row 
and Temple Row (N". of New Street). It is of Italian 
(Doric) architecture, built early in the last century by 
Archer^ a pupil of Sir C. Wren, and underwent a partial 
restoration in 1 864. A good theological library is attached, 
founded by the first rector in 1815. St. Georges (Gt. 
Hampton Row, N. of Snow Hill Stat.) was built in 1820 
from designs by RicJcmariy Dec, with a good tower. St. 
Peters, Dale End, is also by Rickman^ the portico a copy of 
the choragic monument of Lysicrates. In the same style, 
and by the same architect, is St. Thomas, Bath Row, a 
kind of landmark from its elevated situation. It has an 
Ionic tower 130 ft. in height, and a window — St. Thomas's 
Unbelief. Very near this last is the Queen^a Hospital^ 
founded 1841, but almost rebuilt and enlarged 1871. 
Bishop Ryder's ch. in Gem Street, is in memoriam to the 
prelate of that name, d. 1836. St. Marys in St. Marys 
Square, the quarter of the gun and pistol makers, has an 
E. window of the Transfiguration, and St. Pauls, round 
which the jewellers dwell, one of the Conversion of St. 
Paul, by Egginton, This ch. was erected ,by Goodwin^ 
in imitation of St. Martins-in-the Fields, London. St. 
Nicholas (Lower Tower Street) is principally due to the 
Elkingtons, and has a good reredos and a window of the 
Twelve Apostles. Holy Trinity, Bordesley, is Perp. 
with an altar-piece after Murillo — Christ at the Pool of 
Bethesda, together with a good stained rose window. St. 
Augustines, Hagley Road, is good modern Gothic, and 
has a spire 178 ft. in height. St. Marks, King Edward's 
Road, is by the late Sir G, G. Scott St. Johns, Deritend, 
is interesting, as occupying the site of Leland's * propper 
chappell at the end of Distey,* the first in the kingdom in 
which Wycliffe's doctrines were preached. 

Of Nonconformist edifices, the most striking are, that 
of the Independents in Francis Road, Edgbaston, from 
designs by Thomason, the Unitarian ch. of the Messiah, 
and the Wycliffe Baptist Chapel in the Bristol Road, by 
Cranston^ conspicuous for its lofty spire. In Bath St. 
is the fine R.C. Cathedral of St. Chad, by Pugin, the 
entrance of which is beautifully and lavishly decorated. 
As there is no clerestory, the arches between nave and 
aisles rise the whole height, giving an effect of great 
loftiness. There is a profusion of stained glass, repre- 
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senting the life of St. Thomas of Canterbury, the 
Immaculate Conception, the histories of St. James, St. 
Thomas, and St. Patrick : while at the high altar is a 
shrine, said to contain the bones of St. Chad, the patron 
saint of the Diocese of Lichfield. The visitor will also 
notice the elaborate choir screen, the pulpit brought from 
Lonvain, with carving representing St. Jerome, St. 
Gregory, St. Augustine, and St. Ambrose ; also the 
Stations of Our Lord upon the wall, by an Antwerp 
artist. Underneath the ch. is a series of crypts, and 
adjoining it is the bishop's residence, considered one of 
Pugin's best works. The Oratory will ever be associated 
with the name of the late Cardinal Newman, who died 
there and whose remains there lay in state. 

Birmingham is big and active in everything : and its 
provisions for recreation are on accordant scale — theatres, 
concert halls, lectures, art exhibitions (chiefly that of the 
Royal Society of Artists in New Street). The Small 
Arms Museum in Paradise Street contains a most in- 
teresting collection of fire-arms from the earliest date. 

The public parks are numerous and attracti ve. Adderley 
Park, Saltley, was the gift of Lord Norton, and consists 
of 10 acres : there are a free library and museum in con- 
nection. Cannon Hill Park, 67 acres, lies 2m. S. of New 
Street, on the Pershore Boad, the gift, amongst many 
others, of Miss Byland, of Barford Hill, Warwick ; the 
grounds are very prettily laid out by Gibson^ of Battersea 
Park. Calthorpe Park, Pershore Road, the gift of Lor^ 
Calthorpe, is 31 acres. Small Heath Park, Coventry 
Road, 42 acres, was also the gift of Miss Ryland, 1879. 
Highgate Park, Moseley Road (S.), is near the line of 
the Midland to G-Ioncester, 8 acres. Summerfield Park, 
Dudley Road (N.W.), is 12 acres ; and the Burbnry 
Street Recreation G-round (N.) 4 acres. Park St: 
Gardens, 4 acres, and St. Marys Gardens, 2 acres, are two 
disused burial grounds. 

The most beautiful is Aston Park, 31 acres, 2m. N.E. 
of New Street, which combines historical associations 
with modern life in no common degree. Aston Hall was 
the seat, in the 16th cent., of the Holte family, the house 
having been built by Sir Thomas Holte, of Duddeston, in 
1618, and here he lived in peace until the commencement 
of the Civil War, when being a strong Royalist, he enter- 
tained the King on his march from Shrewsbury to 
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Banbury. For this he incurred great odium, having to 
defend his house from the Birmingham people, who were 
Parliamentarians. After a gallant defence of nearly three 
days the fortress was surrendered to the enemy, himself 
imprisoned, and his estate confiscated. He died in 1654, 
and the Holte family gradually declined in importance 
until 1782, when the estates passed from their hands 
altogether ; and, if we are to believe Hutton, the repre- 
sentotive of the Holtes became a working blacksmith. 
Then the Legge family had possession for some years, 
during which time the remainder of the estates went, 
only the Hall and Park being left. To these succeeded 
Mr. Watt, son of the great Watt, during whose time the 
Queen, when a child, visited the Hall. In 1856 an effort 
was made by the Town Council to secure Aston as a 
public recreation ground, and, this being unsuccessful, a 
limited company was formed to carry out the same idea. 
In 1858 the Queen and Prince Albert opened the Park ; 
but the company not proving a success, fresh overtures 
were made to the Council, and it was finally taken pos- 
session of in 1864. The chief attraction is the Hall, a 
noble mansion of Jacobsean style, with a gallery, 136 ft. 
in length, oak panelled, with richly decorated ceiling and 
chimneypiece. The grounds are well timbered and very 
charming : separated bjr a road are the Lower Grounds, 
which have a skating-rink ; an aquarium, with 19 tanks, 
the arches decorated with stained glass, having aquatic 
subjects ; an exceedingly pretty theatre, roomjr and well 
ventilated, and all the usual agrSmens of public pleasure 
grounds. Near the entrance of the Park 'is a hotel 
{Holte Arms) and the fine old parish ch., the spire of 
which, temp. Henry VI., is conspicuous for a long distance. 
It was partially restored by Pugin, but has been almost 
rebuilt (except the tower) and enlarged by Chatwin. The 
west entrance is Perp., but has an E. Eng. arcade. In 
the N. aisle is the altar tomb of the Holtes (William H. 
and his wife Joanna, 1514) ; in the S. aisle the mon. of 
the Bagot family ; in the choir and the E. chapel mons. of 
Arden (15th cent.), Erdington, and Devereux. At the E. 
end of the chancel aisle is a stained glass window to 
Letitia Dearden, by Egginton. In the chancel are some 
stalls, said to have been brought from St. Margarets, 
Leicester, and a portion of the old cross in the ch.-yd., 
with a sculpture of the Crucifixion. There are some old 
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almshouses in the village, founded by Sir Thomas 
Holte, but Birmingham is fast monopolising and altering 
the old pretty country character. A handsome block of 
Public Buildings was erected 1880, at a cost of £8,000. 

Saltleyy which lies E. of Birmingham, near the L.N.W., 
contains Adderley Park and the Training College for 
Schoolmasters for the Dioceses of Worcester, Lichfield, 
and Hereford, which has accommodation for 1 00 students, 
and practising schools for 400 boys. The buildings are 
from designs by Ferrey. At Moseley^ about 3m. S. of the 
town, on M.R., is the Spring Hill College for training Con- 
gregational ministers, removed from Spring Hill in 1866, 
a very handsome (Dec.) building, by James, The library 
is a noble room, and should be seen for the sake of the 
carving of the chimneypieces. At Erdington^ 4m. N.E., 
on the Sutton Coldfield road, are the Almshouses and 
Orphanage founded by Sir Josiah Mason. 

The most important of the other suburbs, all of which 
may be reached by train or tram are : 

Edgbaaton^ 2m. S.W., passing through Broad Street and 
the Five Ways, where is the statue of Sturge, by Thomas. 
Edgbaston ch. contains no architectural details of interest, 
but is exceedingly picturesque, the greater portion, and 
particularly the tower, being covered with ivy. The 
Park is of considerable extent, and has a pool of 27 acres, 
still a resort of wild fowl. 

Handsworth and Soho^ lying 2 and 3m. N.W., have a 
special interest. Soho is intimately associated with the 
names of Boulton, Watt, and Murdoch. In 1774, James 
Watt, who had made his improvements on Newcomin's 
engine, removed from Glasgow to Birmingham and joined 
his fortunes with Matthew Boulton, previously a manu- 
facturer of gilt toys at Snow Hill, celebrated for the 
excellence of his wares, in the shape of buckles, clasps, 
and chains. Nothing could have been more felicitous 
than the union of two such men — Watt, the inventor and 
the mechanician, shy, nervous, and patient, while Boulton 
had commercial knowledge united to unlimited energy 
and boldness. 'Not only steam engines and pumps, 
plated wares, buckles, ormolu wares, candelabra, vases, 
and every variety of ornamental goods were produced, 
but the genius or James Watt, assisted by some remarks 
of Priestley, had perfected the copying machine. Under 
Boulton's management, Soho absorbed all the best talent 
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of the land, and even Flaxman, Chantrey, and Wyon were 
engaged to provide designs for the multifarious manufac- 
tures of the works. The genius of Boulton foresaw the 
mechttnical triumphs of modern days/ — ( Timmins,) Soho 
was also celebrated for its coinage. In 1848, on the death 
of James Watt, son of the great engineer, the original 
worka at Soho were abandoned, and the machinery re- 
moved to the foundry, which had been started in 1797. 
In the same year Matthew Boulton's name was with- 
drawn, and the firm of the Soho Foundry has been ever 
since James Watt and Co. Murdoch was superintendent 
for tie firm in Cornwall, and was one of the first to 
demonstrate the feasibility of employing gas, having 
lighted his house at Bedruth, and in 1802, on the occa- 
sion of the Peace of Amiens, illuminated Soho House, 
with the manufactory. Another name associated with 
Soho is that of Francis Egginton, painter of stained 
glass, a discoverer of something very like the daguerreo- 
type process. 

Handsworth parish ch. has in the chapel, S. of the 
chancel, a statue to Watt, by Chantrey, and in the chancel 
a fine bust of Boulton, by Flaxman, and a medallion por- 
trait of Murdoch, also by Chantrey. The ch. itself is 
Dec. and has a good pinnacled tower in a rather singular 
position at the E. end of the S. aisle. Handsworth con- 
tains a very pretty chapel in the Convent of the Sisters of 
Mercy, and a Theological College for Wesleyans, founded 
1880. Like Aston, the Public Offices, in which is the Free 
Library, form a handsome modem block of buildings. 

A little to the N.W. of Handsworth is Smethioick, a 
large and populous manufacturing town. Here are 
situated the Soho Foundry and a number of the most 
important factories in the Midlands. 

The Birmingham industries are after all the most im- 
portant and interesting matters in connection with the 
town ; but the visitor must remember that, as a rule, 
industrial establishments are not thrown open, nor is it 
to be expected that they should be ; though, on the other 
hand, a proper introduction usually ensures a ready wel- 
come. The trades which may be considered as special- 
ties are as follows, in alphabetical order : — Bedsteads of 
iron and brass. Bolts and nuts ^re turned out in pro- 
digious quantities, as well as screws and nails. Brass- 
working is very important, not only for the actual 
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smelting and founding, but on account of the many sab- 
sidiary trades — brass-drawing, tube-making, brass-tcm- 
ing. spinning, chasing, burnishing, polishing, while l#ck8 
ana bells, gas-fitting and wire-drawing, employ, with the 
main brass trade, at least 10,000 hands. Bits, bridles, 
and saddlery work, for which the ^orimers who make 
bits ' were celebrated in Henry VIII.'s time, has partally 
migrated to Walsall and Bloxwich. Buttons are a rery 
chsuracteristic out-put, not only in metal, but in pBarl, 
vegetable ivory, glass, bone, wood, and other materials. 
Yery few trades have played such an important part in 
Birmingham history, or have undergone such mutations. 
Die-sinking is a specialty, requiring highly skilled labour 
— this was first introduced by Boulton, at Soho. Electro- 
plating holds an intermediate position between chemical 
and mechanical appliances : in such a house as Elkington'g 
every detail is carried on, from the most minute examples 
up to reproductions of the most elaborate art specimens, 
familiar to everybody at South Kensington. A great 
deal of work, such as chasing, grooving, burnishing and 
gilding, is carried on by small masters. The same may 
be said of the gilt toy and jewellery trades, which pro- 
duce a vast number of small articles, the object being to 
turn out at a cheap rate imitations of more costly orna- 
ments, by means of a very slight film of gold applied by 
electro-gilding. By *toys,' however, is not meant so 
much actual playthings, as trinkets, such as polished steel 
and gilt knicknacks, chains, rings, chatelaines, etc. ; the 
vast number of which produced even in his day caused 
Birmingham to be called by Edmund Burke, * the toyshop 
of Europe.' Glass is largely made in the suburbs, particu- 
larly flint-glass, and lighthouse glass made by Messrs* 
Chance. For stained glass for church windows Birming- 
ham has long been celebrated. The gun trade, having 
had its headquarters here since the 17th cent., has a good 
deal altered in character : formerly each portion of a gun 
had its separate artizan, who made nothing else, and the 
weapon passed through forty-eight different divisions of 
labour. The introduction of machinery and the inter- 
changeable system has done away with many of the 
specialists, and a huge small-arms factory has been estab- 
lished at Small Heath, Bordesley. Every barrel made in 
Birmingham is tested at the Proof House, in Banbury 
Street, so that Birmingham guns, cheaply as they are 
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prodaced, are very different now to what thev were in 
1802, when they cost 7s. 6d., and when, if the barrels 
were capable of holding water without its oozing ont at 
the pores, they were considered sufficiently seryiceable. 

Hollow ware comprises the multifarious articles in 
cast-iron, tinned, and enamelled goods ; and it is worth 
note that the artizans employed on these are of a particu- 
larly well-to-do and provident character. Japanning is 
associated with this manufacture, although Bilston and 
Wolverhampton may perhaps be considered greater centres 
than Birmingham. The same may be said of lock and 
key making, which is curiously localized in the adjoining 
Staffordshire towns, each being noted for a particular 
kind. Papier-m^ch^ manufacture and, in connection with 
it, pearl cutting, was for many years almost peculiar to • 
Birmingham. Steel pens have made more fortunes, and 
contributed more to the prosperity of the town than 
almost any other article, though a comparatively modem 
trade. The names of G-illott, Perry, Mason, and others 
are household words all over the world, and the steel pens 
annually turned out from the Birmingham shops may be 
reckoned by thousands of millions. Pins form another 
branch of ^unconsidered trifles' in which Birmingham 
has a great reputation, although pin-making is carried on 
in other large towns. The introduction of machinery 
has very much minimised the amount of labour. The 
screw trade essentially belongs to Birmiugham, and may 
claim the honour of producing a Cabinet Minister (Mr. 
Chamberlain). Tool making, and that of engines and 
machinery in general, are carried on to an enormous 
extent, and Birmingham tools and machines and imple- 
ments are favourably known throughout the globe, 
although of late years they have had to meet severe com- 
petition at the hands of American rivals. To all which 
IS to be added that the population has increased fivefold 
since 1811 ; that the city did not return representatives 
until 1832, and was not incorporated until 1838 ; while 
its civic status is yet but of yesterday. 

So far as Warwickshire is concerned, the railway rela- 
tions of Birmingham with' its more immediate surround- 
ings are set forth in Sects. II., III., IV. 

The West Suburban Railway gives convenient access 
by Edgbaston to King's Norton (SJm.) where there is a 
junction with the main Midland line. At l^m. Somerset 
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Road station serves Harbome, a little town which stands 
high — its healthiness popularly expressed by the local 
name of * Hungry Harborne.' 'Hungry Harbury' we 
have had before [Sect. IV.]. The ch. is cruciform, and 
has a stained glass memorial window to David Cox, the . 
artist, who resided here. Another notable resident was 
Elihu Burritt, American consul. The Harborne and 
Edgbaston Institute was opened in 1878 by Mr. Irving. 
The return from Harborne to Birmingham may be made 
by a direct (L.N.W.) line, passing the stations of Hagley 
Boad, Botton Park (close to the canal reservoir), and 
Icknield Port Boad, near which it joins the Stour Valley 
Bailway. 

Near Harborne are the Botanic Gardens, 
A branch runs from New Street to Sutton Coldfield, 
and affords access to Aston, where is a junction with the 
Wolverhampton line. 5m. is Erdington, The family of 
that name, whose tombs are to be seen in Aston ch., and 
who added to the S. aisle, were the owners of this manor, 
temp, Edward II., the first Sir Thomas having obtained 
it in marriage from its Nor. lord, in consideration of a 
pair of spurs. Notwithstanding its antiquity, it is but a 
suburban place, and the parish ch. modern. E., near the 
old Chester road, are the fine group of Almshouses and 
Orphanage built 1 860 by Sir Josiah Mason at a cost of 
£60,000, besides endowment to the amount of £200,000. 
The two buildings are distinct, the Almshouses, which 
accommodate 30 women, being at the comer of Sheep 
Street, and the Orphanage, which holds 150 boys, 300 
girls and 50 infants, being a little off the Chester road. 
Erdington B. C. ch. has a spire 164 ft. in height and 
much stained glass : and in the parish, although some 
distance W., is Oscotty a celebrated B. C. college, finely 
placed on a hillside. The then Earl of Shrewsbury was 
a great benefactor to Oscott, and presented several 
valuable paintings. Near the Mason Orphanage is the 
old house of Pipe Hayes. Sir Bowland Hill, author of 
the Penny Postage system, in his early days was a master 
in his father's school at Erdington. 

Sutton Coldfield is 8m. from Birmingham (also a Mid- 
land station. Pop. 8,086 ; hotels, Royal, Swan) and 
really dates from the time (Henry VIII.) that Vesey, 
Bp. of Exeter, showed many marks of favour to his old 
birthplace, adding to the ch. and founding a Grammar 
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School, the scholars of which were obliged, until the 
Reformation, to sing the De Profundis each morning. 
The worthy ecclesiastic was probably the longest-livwl 
prelate England ever possessed, his death occurring at the 
age of 103. The ch., which is partly E.Eng. and partly 
Late Perp., contains Vesey's altar-tomb and effigy in his 
robes (the only bishop buried in Warwickshire) ; also a 
fine old oak screen and font of Nor. date. A new aisle 
was added in 1880, at the cost of the rector. The con- 
stitution of the corporation, created under Henry VIIL, 
was peculiar, with a warden and twenty-four burgesses ; 
and, as the manor was entirely transferred to the cor- 
poration, Sutton Coldfield enjoyed a unique and very 
remarkable freedom from rates — which in itself made 
it a favourite place of residence. The estate, as left 
by Vesey, brings in about £3,000 a year, which is partly 
used for educational purposes. The chief attraction of 
the neighbourhood is Sutton Park, an extensive enclosure 
of 3,600 acres, lying W. and S. of the town and about 
8m. in circumference. Although the portion close to 
Sutton is slightly cockneyfied, the park generally is wild 
and unspoilt, and contains such diversity of scenery, that 
the visitor can scarcely imagine Birmingham and the 
Black Country in such near proximity. There is a great 
deal of woodland, principally oak and holly, and several 
picturesque sheets of water, Blackroot, PowelPs, Wind- 
ley and Bracebridge Pools, the latter, of 35 acres, lying 
N. of the Midland Railway, which runs through the park 
and could well be spared. Parallel with the western 
border is the Icknield Street, upon which, though outside 
and to the S.W. of the park, is a tump called the King's 
Standing, whence Charles I. is said to have reviewed the 
troops when he visited Aston. 

The Midland route to Sutton leaves the Midland line 
to Derby 1,, beyond Castle Bromwich at Water Orton. 
There are four stations hence to the confines of the 
shire : 8^m. Penns, 1 Jm. r. of which is Peddymore Hall, 
seat of the Ardens, defended by a double moat; 11m. 
Sutton Coldfield; 11 Jm. Sutton Park ; and 13Jm, Streetly. 
For 2m. before reaching Streetly the line runs through 
the Park, giving a rapid view of the very charming 
scenery. On r. is Four Oaks Park, now a racing ground ; 
and further on is Bracebridge Pool, and on 1. Blackroot 
Pool Immediately outside it crosses the Icknield Street 
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and enters Stafford. Streetly lies just oatside the Park 
boandary, and hence the ground rises rapidly, the highest 
point being the fir-crown^ knoll of Barr Beacon, 750 ft., 
which commands wide and beantif ul views. 

Railway Excursion. 

VI.— TAMWORTH TO HAMPTON- IN-ARDEN (M.R.). 

Distance from Distance from 

Tamworth. Station. Hampton. 

2 Wilnecote and Fazeley. 12^ 

5^ Kingsbury. 9 

8 J Whitaore Junction. 6 

lOi Coleshill. 4 

14| Hampton-in-Arden. 

Fares: 2/-, l/2i; ret 4/-. 

From Tamworth to Whitacre junction this line is the 
main Midland route from Derby to the West, and gives 
the readiest access from the N. to Coventry, Leamington, 
and Warwick, without the need of passing through Bir- 
mingham. The route mainly follows the valleys of the 
Tame and its feeder the Blythe. [For Tamworth see 
Sect. U 

2m. Wilnecote and Fazeley. The station is placed 
just where the line crosses Wat ling Street, which also 
traverses both the villages served — ^Wilnecote 1. and 
Fazeley (which is in Stafford) r. This is the nearest 
station to Drayton Manor, seat of the Peels. A colliery 
district succeeds. 

5Jm. Kingsbury. Near here is a fortified manor-house 
of the Bracebridge family, on the site where Bertalphus 
the Saxon is said to have held his court. Middleton, 2 m. 
1., is the ancient seat of the Willoughbys, most famous of 
whom is Sir Hugh, the first explorer of note lost in the 
Arctic Seas. Another is celebrated for his deeds in 
Flanders : 

' But the bravest man among them 
Was the brave Lord Willoughby.* 

8im. Whitacre Junction [Sect. III.]. 

10|m. Coleshill (Inn : Station) stands well on rising 
ground Jm. to r., near the junction of Cole with Blythe. 
In the centre is the ch., conspicuous for its lofty tower 
and octagonal spire. It is Dec., with a very noteworthy 
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Perp. chancel, and formerly belonged to the nunnery of 
Merkyate, in Bedfordshire. In the interior are recum- 
bent figures of two knights in armour (Clintons), who 
held the property Henry VII. ; also altar tombs to the 
Digbys of Coleshill Park, and 16th-cent. brasses to Alice 
Digby and two vicars, William Abell and *Syr' John 
Fenton, with other memorials. The mons. generally 
have great interest and are exceptionally numerous. The 
armour of the Clinton effigies deserves careful study. There 
is some good glass. When all is said and done, however, 
it is the font, which Mr. Parker termed a very valuable 
example of Nor. carving, that is the chief glory of Coles- 
hill. It is arcaded, with a bold group of Christ on the 
cross, the Virgin and St. John, and figures of the Evange- 
lists, relieved by trefoiled panelling. The Digbys suc- 
ceeded the Montforts in the manor tenip, Henry VII. 
Coleshill market-place contains a notable antiquity in the 
shape of * combination ' pillory, stocks, and whipping- 
post. 

Near the. station on the 1., but to be reached by a some- 
what roundabout road, passing Blythe Hal], where Dug- 
dale wrote his Antiquities and died, is Maxstohe Castle, a 
very interesting 14th-cent. fortified mansion, built by the 
Clintons, whose effigies are in Coleshill ch. It afterwards 
came to the Duke of Buckingham, and in Elizabeth's 
time to the Dilkes. A moat surrounds the building, which 
is quadrangular (a tower at each corner), and entered by 
a gateway, flanked on either side by tall hexagonal 
towers, with the arms of the Duke of Buckingham on 
the scrollwork of the ancient doors, the hinges of which 
bear Clinton arms. Among the contents of the castle is 
an old oaken chair, originally in a house at Bos worth 
Field, which claims to have been the chair in which 
Henry was crowned after the victory. William Clinton, 
Earl of Huntingdon, founded a priory at Maxstoke for 
Augustine Canons Regular. A gatehouse and tower are 
the principal portions that remain, and in the adjoining 
farmhouse, once the prior's lodgings, but long an ordinary 
residence, is some panelled ceiling with arms of the 
abbots. The priory ruins and Maxstoke ch. are about 
l^m. B. of the castle. 

Hence the line runs due S., passing 1. Packington, the 
beautiful park of the Earl of Aylesford. The mansion, 
Italian in character, was built in the 17th cent, by Sir 
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Ohas. Fisher. In the park is the ch. of G-reat Packiugton, 
while that of Little Packington is close to the rl. on r. 
14^m. Hampton-in-Arden [Sect. II.]. 

Railway Excursion. 
vii. — rugby to leamington (l.n.w.r.). 



Distance from 
Rugby. 

3 

7 

8i 
15 


Distance from 

Dunchurch. 12 
Birdingbury. 8 
Marton, for Southam. 6^ 
Leamii^on. 




Fares 


; 2/6, 1/9, 1/3 ; ret 4/3, 3/-. 



From Rugby the line to Leamington turns to the S.W., 
having on 1. Bilton. 

3m. Dunchurch (Hotel : Dun Cow), The village 
lies on high ground l^m. E. The ch. is Dec. and has 
some good features. Facing the hotel is a statue of Lord 
John Scott, lord of the manor, who died in 1860 ; and 
hard by is the gabled house, of old the * Lion Inn,' and 
dated 1663, in which Sir Everard Digby and his fellow 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators were assembled when they 
received the tidings of their ill success, and whence they 
scattered to meet their fate. By Dunchurch is Dunsmore 
Heath, which is crossed by the line in cutting ; and not 
far distant the legendary lair of the *dun cow' killed by 
Guy, twelve feet high and eighteen long. It is not the 
most unreasonable suggestion that this story may have 
originated in a battle with a Danish tribe called the 
Daengow. Rugby was certainly a Danish settlement, but 
the dun is quite too common a place-name particle to be 
pressed into special service. From Dunchurch to Coventry 
for 4m. the road is a noble avenue, planted about the 
middle of the last century by the Duke of Montagu — 
* John the Planter.' 

7m. Birdingbury. The village lies to the 1. on the 
Leam. The ch. (like that of Frankton, Im. N.) has been 
practically rebuilt. It contains a good oak screen, pre- 
sented by Lady Biddulph. The Homers, a well-known War- 
wickshire name in times gone by, belonged to this parish. 
Several were at different periods masters at Rugby, and 
one an intimate friend of Burke and Fox. Im. S.E. is 
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the village of Leamington Hastings, the fine ch. of which 
formerly belonged to the Priory of Nostell in Yorkshire. 
There are several noble trees in the ch.-yard. Bourton 
cK, Im. N., is charmingly situated. It has a spire, a 13th- 
cent. font, a 17th-cent. pulpit, and many memorials of the 
Shuchburghs. 

8^m. Marton. (Omnibus to Southam.) The village, 
^m. r., is prettily situated at the junction of the Itchen 
and Leam, the latter being crossed by a bridge built in 
Henry V.'s reign by John Middleton, a London merchant. 
One which preceded was erected temp, Henry III., and 
the lessees of the tolls were successively the abbots of 
Sulby, near Naseby, and the prioress of Catesby ; but 
when the new bridge was built the tolls were remitted. 
There is nothing of interest in the ch., mainly rebuilt. 
2m. S. of the station is Long Itchingtony where Elizabeth 
dined when on her progress to Kenilworth, in a house still 
standing. The village was the birthplace of Bp. Wulstan, 
the devoted servant of Edward the Confessor. The ch. 
ranges from Nor. to Perp., has a good 14th-cent. screen, 
and contains an interesting example of pattern glazing 
and figured panes of white glass, with coloured borders, 
of Dec. date. Im. N. of Marton is Princethorpe, with a 
large R. C. school and Benedictine nunnery ; and further 
N. still is the stately ch. of Stretton-on-Du/nsmorey by 
Rickman, attached to which was a chantry, founded by 
Thomas de Wolvardynton. 3m. W. of Marton are the 
chs. of Wapenhury and Honinghamj the former E.Eng., 
the latter with a wooden tower. 

12im. r. of the line is Offchurch Bury, remarkable for 
the beauty of the timber in the park ; and a little further 
1. is Radford Semele ch., given by Henry I. to the monks 
of Kenilworth. At Offchurch Bury a number of Roman 
and Saxon remains have been found ; and some relics of 
a building of the 11th cent., Byzantine in character. A 
line is being made from Daventry to near this point. 

15tn. Leamington. 
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Railway Excursion. 

viii. — leamington to kenilworth, coventry and 
nuneaton (l.n.w.r.). 

Distance Distance 

from from 

Leaming^n. Station. Nimeaton. 

14 Exhall. 5i 

16 Bedworth. 3i 
18J Chilvers Coton. 1 
19 J Nuneaton, 

Fares: KenUworth — lOd,, Id., id,; ret. Is. 5rf., Is. : 
Coventry— -\8. 6d, 1«., 8Jrf. ; ret. 2s. 6rf.,l«. ^d : Nuneaton — 
3«. 2d., 2«., Is. Id. ; ret. Ss, ^d., 3s. l()d. 



Distance Distance 

from from 

Leamington. Station. Nimeaton. 

1 Milverton. 18i 

4J Kenilworth. 15 

9i Coventry. 10 

12i FoleshiU. 7 



The roads from Leamington to Coventry are full of 
beauty, and teem with historic associations ; whichever 
route the visitor chooses will amply repay. Quitting the 
Avenue Station at Leamington, the first stoppage is 

Im. Milverton, handy for Emscote and Warwick. 
The village is Im. further, beautifully placed, overlooking 
a bend of the Avon, nearly opposite Guy's Cliff. The 
river is crossed here. On 1. Leek Wootton and Woodcote, 
seat of the Wise family. On r. is Chesford Bridge, and 
higher up Ashow. The ch. has a service of communion 
plate given by Alicia, Lady Dudley, 1638. 

4Jm. Kenilworth. The little town of Kenilworth 
(Hotels : King^s Arms, Castle, BoivUng Green^ Temper- 
ance, various refreshment houses. There is a short road 
from the station to the Castle in about Im.) has of late 
become a favourite place of residence, and has much in- 
creased in size. It is long and straggling, occupjdng two 
sides of a valley, through which a small stream flows to 
join the Sowe. The ruins of the Castle are in a com- 
manding position, at the head of the valley, to the W. 
On the northern side is the ch., close to which are frag- 
ments (consisting of a gateway and some walls) of the 
Priory of Kenilworth, founded for Augustine canons by 
Geof&ey de Clinton, chamberlain and treasurer to Henry L 
The ch. itself has interesting details, Nor., E.Eng., and 
Dec. It consists of chancel, nave and aisles, transepts, 
and a W. octagonal tower with low spire. The Nor. 
doorway is singular *from the square bordure or orna- 
mental fascia, which extends horizontally above the semi- 
circular head of the doorway and returns at right angles 
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down to the ground. This bordure is covered with a 
star-like ornament, and in each spandril is a patera — a 
curious relic of a more ancient edifice than the church 
itself, which is of the 14th cent.' — {Bloxam,) Un- 
doubtedly this was removed from the Priory, consider- 
able remains of the foundations of which have been 
bared, and may be seen next the ch.-yard on the 8. They 
are chiefly those of the Priory ch. (evidently an imposing 
cruciform building, with central tower) and its adjuncts. 
The only portions of the conventual buildiugs in any- 
thing like preservation are the gatehouse, E.Eng. and 
Dec., and a structure now used as a bam — but quite 
enough is traceable to show that Kenilworth Priory was 
no unworthy neighbour to Kenilworth Castle. 

The lion of Kenilworth is of course the Castle, with the 
grandeurs of which the world has been familiarized most 
pathetically and most unhistorically by Sir Walter Scott. 
Most unhistorically because there is no proof that Amy 
Robsart, upon whose sad fate the story turns, ever saw 
Kenilworth at all, and she had actually been dead and 
buried nearly fifteen years before Elizabeth paid her 
famous visit. So Kenilworth must be read for its pic- 
turesque fancy, and not for its fact. Probably, as the 
name suggests, Kenilworth was the def enced ' worth ' of 
some Saxon landowner, and it certainly was a manor at 
the Conquest. The original builder of the Castle was 
the same Geoffrey de Clinton who founded the Priory — 
a man of humble birth, who, by his talents, raised himself 
to the position of Henry I.'s lord chamberlain, treasurer, 
and chief justice. In the reign of Henry II. it was taken 
and garrisoned by the king, whose eldest son had rebelled. 
Clinton's grandsoii then lived here for a short time, but 
John again used it as a royal residence. And both John 
and Henry III. were largely concerned in building and 
general edification, unwittingly preparing for ,the great 
part the fortalice was to play in the Barons' War. 
Granted to Simon de Montfort, he placed it under the 
command of Sir John Giffard, who surprised and slighted 
Warwick Castle, which was held for the king, and 
brought the Earl and Countess back as prisoners. The 
castle became the refuge of the younger Simon when 
attacked and defeated by Prince Edward immediately 
before the battle of Evesham ; and after that battle gave 
shelter to the remnants of the vanquished party. It took 
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the king a six moDths* siege in the following year (1266) 
— so stoutly was the castle defended by Henry de Has- 
tings — to compel submission, and then only on good 
terms. Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, who succeeded the 
Montforts, held a famous tournament in 1279. His son 
Thomas was dispossessed and beheaded for his share in the 
execution of Gaveston : and once more Kenilworth figured 
as a royal appanage. In 1326, indeed, it became a royal 
gaol, for here the unfortunate Edward was formally de- 
posed, and hence was he removed to Berkeley. So Kenil- 
worth returned to the house of Lancaster, and John of 
Gaunt added the building which still bears his name and 
made it * exceeding magnifical'! Thenceforward until 
Elizabeth granted tiie castle to her favourite Dudley, it 
was a frequent royal residence, visited in turn by all the 
succeeding monarchs down to Henry YIII., some of them 
on several occasions and keeping Christmas and Whitsun- 
tide ; while Henry VIII. also built. The grant to Dudley 
was made in 1563, and he, not satisfied with what had 
sufficed for monarchs, immediately set about a series of 
reconstructions and additions most extensive and costly. 
Elizabeth visited him here on four occasions, the last and 
most memorable — that set forth by Scott — in 1575. From 
the Dudleys the castle eventually passed to Charles I. 
while Prince of Wales, and he came hither in 1643 and 
1644. It did not figure during the Civil War, but was 
dismantled during the Commonwealth, and has been a 
ruin ever since. At the Restoration the manor was 
granted to Lord Hyde, and it remains the property of 
the Earl of Clarendon, by whom every care is taken of 
the magnificent ruin, and every facility given to visitors, 
on payment of a nominal fee, each day save Sunday. 

No medisBval castle in England has such an aspect of 
massive grandeur and stately dignity as Kenilworth. 
The main buildings are singularly complete, even in 
ruin, and as the shades of evening close, in the near 
distance it seems not difficult to imagine them yet in 
their prime ; while in the full glare of day the dark ruddy 
hue of the sandstone walls half relieves the fabric of its 
wide air of desolation, and marvellously heightens the 
general effect. The enclosure was of great extent, in 
shape a very irregular parallelogram, nearly 300 yards in 
extreme length ; and over 200 in extreme breadth. A 
lake ^m. in length and in parts ^m. in breadth defended 
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it E., S. and W. ; and the rest of the circumvallation was 
guarded by a formidable moat. The lake, however, was 
drained many a long year ago, though its site is still 
clearly traceable, and portions of the dam and other 
works connected therewith remain. It was along this 
dam, to the extreme E. of the lake, that the main 
approach anciently ran, and this was traversed by 
Elizabeth in her famous * progress.' The entrance is now 
from Clinton Green, on the opposite side of the cincture, 
which admits into the base court by the side of Leicester's 
great gate-tower or barbican, * equal in extent, and 
superior in architecture, to the baronial castle of many a 
northern chief,' and now used as a modem residence. The 
salient point of the buildings within the inner court is 
Ccesar'a Tower, a donjon with enormously thick walls 
(16 feet) on the extreme r. flank of the inner ward. 
Though it is not clear who erected this keep, it is cer- 
tainly the oldest portion of the castle, and perhaps obtained 
its name from its resemblance to that portion of the Tower 
of London. However there is CsBsar's Tower also at 
Warwick, which gives us pause. It is Late Nor., dating 
between 1170 and 1180, rectangular in plan, and l80 ft. 
high. It had but two floors ; and with a small access 
tower attached appears to have been completely metamor- 
phosed within by Dudley. Under the Commonwealth 
the N. wall was pulled down, destroying the castle as a 
fortre^. In the keep is the castle weU, 70 feet deep. 
Beyond a court to the W. of the keep were the kitchens 
and buttery ; and beyond these again the remains of the 
tower to which Scott gave the name of Mervyn's Bovoer, 
and in which he placed the chamber of the long dead and 
buried Amy. These buildings practically complete the 
N. side of the quadrangle of the Inner Ward ; and form 
the older portions of the main edifice. The W. side 
contains the grand suite of chambers built by John of 
Gaunt, hence called Lancaster Buildings, The leading 
feature here is the Great Hall, a splendid apartment, 
90 ft. by 45 ft., with lofty pointed two-light windows, 
which in their time must have had very good tracery. 
That of the E. window is particularly beautiful. The 
panel- work on the sides of the windows, and also of the 
fireplaces, should be noticed. An oriel overlooks the 
inner court. The cellar on the ground floor beneath was 
vaulted throughout, and contains the shafts and columns 
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of the arches springing from the walls. It is lighted on 
the E. side by very narrow windows in the thickness of 
the wall, with a singular flight of steps np to each. 
Running E. from the hall, and looking S., were snc- 
cessively the buildings known as the White Hall (de- 
molished), the Presence Chamber , and the Privy Chamber, 
continued by Leicester Buildings, which form the eastern 
end of the S. side of the ward. Though nearly 100 ft. in 
height, and so far worthily matching the keep, they are 
the least interesting portions of the structure, and con- 
trast inefEectively with the grandeur of the Nor. wing of 
the fabric, and the choice Perp. work of the Great Hall 
and its accessories. The chief interest lies in the fact 
that they were occupied by Elizabeth. The buildings 
which completed the enclosure of the inner ward on the 
E. — including those erected by Henry VIII. and the 
fortified gateway, have long since disappeared, and there 
is nothing to mark the division between the inner and 
outer courts, except a difference in the ground level. 

The following was the course of the outer uxzlls and 
defences. From the great gateway — the present entrance 
— ran the N. wall westward, at the end being the Swan 
Tower, overlooking the lake, forming a bastion at the 
N.W. angle. On the E. side of the gateway ran a shorter 
wall to the N.E. angle, which was defended by Lunn's 
Tower, built by King John. It then turned S. to the 
Water Tower, which may be seen amongst the offices 
and stables belonging to the Gate Tower. These two 
last guarded the castle from any approach on the E. 
The Water Tower was supplied from the head of the 
lake by sluices and an underground vaulted passage. 
Hence ran a wall across a strip of land to the S.E. corner, 
defended by Mortimer's Tower (temp. Henry III.), from 
which was a raised terrace to the southern entrance, at 
the Gallery Tower. This was called the Tilt-Yard. The 
ancient stables are near the Water Tower, and date from 
Henry V., but were modified by Dudley. 

For students of castrametation a visit to Kenilworth 
is of abounding interest ; and the details of the various 
domestic and sanitary arrangements are very distinct and 
traceable. The first impression of the visitor on reaching 
the ruins of the inner court may be a feeling of surprise 
at the small space they appear to cover, compared with 
the enormous area indicated by the various descriptions 
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of Kenilworth in the olden time. But this disappears 
when more minute examination is made ; and the view 
from the top of Mervyn's Bower gives the best idea of the 
extent of the walls, and the situation of the lake which 
defended them on the E. and S. 



Excursion from Kenilworth. 

Stondeigh Abbey, 3m. E., the magnificent seat of Lord 
Leigh. ( T?ie house is shown in the absence of the family ; 
and visitors are allowed to walk or drive through the parks 
on week days, along the carriage roads, but not in the 
grounds immediately about the abbey,) The parks are 
well wooded and very beautiful. The abbey was a 
Cistercian house founded in 1154, and on the Dissolution 
was granted to the Duke of Suffolk, passing from his 
representatives to its present possessors. The main por- 
tion of the present house was built in 1720, when much 
of the abbey was destroyed. Several parts still remain 
— the chapter house and abbot's lodging as domestic 
offices ; the S. aisle of the ch. as the entrance corridor. 
Most complete, however, is the abbey gatehouse, built by 
Bobert de Hockele in the 14th cent. ; and this, though 
it was altered in the 17th cent., is well worth notice. 
Among the pictures in the house are several examples of 
Vandyke, Holbein, Lely, Kneller, and others by Guido 
(Herodias' daughter), Wynants, Teniers, Cuyp, Wouver- 
mans, Gainsborough, Snyders, Honthorst, A, Durer, Canaletto^ 
Paul Potter, Vandevelde, Salvator Rosa, etc. A very 
beautiful drive runs from the abbey through the park, 
crossing the Avon at Stare Bridge (built by Rennie), ana 
then over a ridge of high ground known as Motstow Hill, 
on which the manor motes were formerly held. On the 
N. bank of the Sowe is the village of Stoneleigh, with a 
remarkably interesting Nor. church, and a group of alms- 
houses erected by Alicia, wife of Sir Thomas Leigh. 
The N. door of the ch. has its tympanum carved with 
quaint fancies in the shape of serpents and fishes, and so 
far has been undisturbed, though the Nor. wall on each 
side has been altered by the insertion in the 14th cent, of 
Dec. windows instead of Nor. lights. The chancel arch 
is an exquisite example, characterised by round, zigzag, 
double cone and billet moulding, while the jambs are 
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very richly covered with ornaments. In the chancel too 
is some very rich Trans. Nor. arcading ; and the illustra- 
tions of Nor. moulding generally deserve the most patient 
and careful study. The font is E. Nor., and unusually 
good. One of the finest works of Nicholas Stone, master 
mason to Charles I., will be found in the chancel, the 
mon. of Alice, Duchess of Dudley, bom a Leigh, and her 
daughter. From Stoneleigh the 1. bank of the Sowe 
may be followed to Baginton, where is an E.Eng. ch. 
with mons. to the Bagots, 1400. The Sowe should now 
be crossed to (2m.) Stivichall, and in 2m. further Coventry 
is reached. The traveller by rail from Kenilworth loses 
the best scenery in the neighbourhood. 

9Jm. Coventry. {Junction with main line from London 
to Birmingham.) [Sect. IL] The line to Nuneaton winds 
round the W. of the town, affording good views of 
the triple spires. The district between Coventry and 
Nuneaton is more or less industrial, coal-mining and 
brick-making t3ompeting in practical interest with woollen 
weaving and elastic web making. 

12Jm. FOLESHILL. The village, r., formed part of the 
lands owned by Lady Godiva. 

14m. ExHALL, in the middle of a colliery district. The 
ch. (1.) has an embattled tower. 

16m. Bedworth. The most active part of the War- 
wickshire coalfield. Bibbon- weaving is carried on here, 
as also at 

18Jm. Chilvers Coton. Between this and Bedworth 
is Griffs birthplace, 1743, of Beighton, antiquary, and 
illustrator of Dugdale's Warwickshire, 

19 J m. Nuneaton. {Junction with Trent Valley line; 
also mth MM, to Birmingham and Leicester and Ashby-de-- 
la-Zouch,) [Sect. III.]j 
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Railway Excursion. 



IX. — LEAMINGTON TO 8TRATF0KI> AND HONEYBOURNE 
. (G.W.R.). 



Distance Distance 

from from Honey- 

Leamington. Station, bourne. 
2 Warwick. 22J 

7 Hatton. 17i 

8 Claverdon. 16| 
11 Bearley. 13| 
12i Wilmoote. 12 



Distance Distance 

from from Honey- 

Leamington. Station, bourne. 
16J Stratford-on- 

Avon. 8 

18 Milcote. 6i 

21 Long Marston. 3| 
24J Honeyboume. 



Fares : To Stratford-m-Avon— 2/10, 2/-, 1/3 ; ret, 4/3, 3/-. 
To Honeyboume— ^110, 3/6, 2/0^ ; ret, 8/3, 6/-. 

From Leamiogton to Hatton this is the main northern 
line of the G.W.R. set forth in Sect. IV. From Hatton 
Junction the Stratford branch turns ofiP sharply to the 
S.W. The first station beyond the junction is 

8m. Claverdon. Of the old ch. the Perp. tower alone 
remains, the rest of the fabric having been rebuilt 
There is a good mon. (1586) of Thomas Spencer, son of 
Sir John Spencer of Althorpe, whose ancient residence, 
in part, still stands not far distant under the name of the 
Stone Building, It was evidently in his day a noble 
mansion. The remains of Pinley Priory lie some 2m. N., 
in a moated enclosure 4 acres in extent. A farmhouse 
now occupies the more immediate site, but there are 
remains of the ch. About the same distance E. of the 
station is the interesting little E.Eng. ch. of Norton 
Lindsey, 

11m. Bearley. {Junction of branch to Alcester on the 
M,R.^ between Evesham and Birmingham,) The undulat- 
ing country, here relieved by gentle wooded hills, is very 
pretty. Hard by is Edstone^ birthplace and seat of 
Somerville, author of the Cha^e, Wolverton ch. N.W. is 
chiefly E.Eng., vith traces of an Easter Sepulchre and 
some old glass. 

[The line from Bearley to Alcester is but 6Jm. 
in length, with one station en route at Great Alne, 
Nearly midway between Bearley and Great Alne is 
Aston CantloWy immediately 1. of line, which has 
a somewhat noteworthy 13th cent. ch. containing 
quaint carving (the Virgin with the infant Jesus 
in bed — St. Joseph standing at the foot). The 
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piscina, credence, sedilia, and font are all good, 

and there is some carious woodwork. This was 

the parish of the Ardens, whence John Shakspere 

took his wife. Great Alne does not call for notice 

and Alcester will be found described in Sect. XI.] 

12^m. WiLMCOTE. Though the Ardens were so long 

connected with Aston Oantlow, Mary Arden was resident 

in this parish when she married. 

16^m. Stratford - on - Avon. (Pop. 8,313 ; hotels, 
Golden Lion, Falcon^ Shakspere^ Old Red Lion^ Fountain 
Temperance^ Svxin'a Nest, Unicom Temperance; various 
refreshment rooms, coffee palace, etc.) The most un- 
observant person cannot be m Stratf ord-on-Avon for ten 
minutes without perceiving that he is on classic ground, 
and that the name and genius of William Shakspere are 
the pivots on which the life of the town hinges. Shak- 
spere is everywhere ; in the ch., in the fields, in the 
streets, in the houses. The very rooms of the hotels are 
Shaksperean in name, and visitors must be unimaginative 
if they too do not become thoroughly invested with the 
Shaksperean atmosphere. To some it may be difficult to 
understand the devotion which throughout the year brings 
such a constant stream of English, American, and foreign 
worshippers to the shrine. Indeed, in this respect, the 
Americans far outstrip the English ; for, as soon as 
landed at Liverpool, in hundreds of cases in a year, a 
start is made for Stratford-on-Avon, before any other 
plan is arranged or any other place visited, and this is 
most easily done vik Birmingham. Apart from this sen- 
timent Stratford is well worth seeing, for it lies in a 
charming country, and is itself an unusually pleasant, 
well-built town, with a remarkable air of prosperity. 
It is easy to perceive that Shakspere has been making 
the fortune of Stratford and the neighbourhood for nigh 
three centuries, but many centuries before his day the 
ancient town founded so long ago at the ' street f om ' on 
the Avon, had an active and prosperous if uneventful 
career as a Midland centre. Indeed it must have been 
of importance even before the Conquest, seeing that it 
was the seat of a Saxon monastery. Its guild life in the 
Middle Ages was noteworthy. 

Nowadays however Stratford is Shakspere and Shak- 
spere Stratford ; and for most people the early history of 
tne community merges in that of the family. Shakspere 
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was by no means an nncommon name in Warwickshire 
long before the 16th cent. It occurs in various localities, 
spelt in many ways ; and the spelling adopted here is 
that most frequently used by the poet — ^so far as his 
extant signatures attest. John Shakspere the father, is 
believed to have been bom at Snittafield, a village be- 
tween 3 and 4m. from Stratford, where his father, Richard 
Shakspere, had a small farm. John settled in Stratford 
about 1551, and engaged in business — some say as a 
glover, some as a butcher, but eventually as a woolstapler 
and general trader. In this way he made money, and in 
1557 further established his position as a man of standing 
by marrying Mary Arden, one of the Warwickshire 
Ardens of the Wilmcote branch, with whom he had the 
estate of Ashbies. In the same year he entered upon 
municipal life, and was made burgess and aletaster, 
gradually rising to alderman, and finally to high bailiff 
or mayor. When he had been married about twenty 
years he seems to have gone back in the world, having to 
mortgage and sell his property, and at length being 
struck off the aldermanic roll in consequence of poverty, 
and neglect of duties. Some of this misfortune at any 
rate may have been due to his adherence to the old faith, 
since his name appears in lists of local recusants; and 
before he died he had recovered his status, receiving a 
grant of arms (through his son's action) in 1596. He died 
in 1601. 

William Shakspere was born in the famous house in 
Henley Street — the third of his parents' eight children — 
in 1564, and baptized April 26 in that year. His father 
had certainly lived in Henley Street so far back as 1552, 
and probably in the same house, but there is no certain 
connection with the premises until 1556, when he bought 
a woolshop which adjoined the actual birthplace, and 
forms a part of the present block. There is no room to 
doubt that Shakspere (he is best distinguished by being 
undistinguished) was a scholar at the Grammar School 
between 1572-8, where he acquired the rudiments at 
least of his education, including doubtless the * small 
Latin and less Greek,' to which Ben Jonson and Aubrey 
bear testimony. It is doubtful what his earliest employ- 
ment was. ^Gossip' Aubrey records the tradition that 
he was a butcher. No doubt he assisted his father at 
various times, and his father undoubtedly dealt in cattle 
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and sheep as well as in wool and other farm produce. 
Bat there is hardly a calling for which he has not heen 
claimed, on the score of various passages in his writings — 
the favourites being law and physic ; — and it seems just 
as reasonable to suppose that he had no special occupa- 
tion, but turned his hand to whatever came handiest, 
after the decline in the family circumstances made work 
necessary. At any rate from the time of his baptism 
there is no certain and well-defined event in his life until 
his marriage with Ann Hathaway. The marriage bond 
was entered into in November, 1582, when he was 19 and 
she several years older. In the bond she is simply de- 
scribed as of * Stratford, maiden.' When and where the 
marriage was solemnized is not absolutely known, but it 
was no doubt somewhere in the vicinity of Stratford, and 
most certainly at Temple Grafton, seeing that there still 
exists in the episcopal registers at Worcester a marriage 
license, Nov. 27, 1582, between ' Willillmum Shaxpere et 
Annan Whateley de Temple Grafton. As the marriage 
bond is dated the next day, and as the substitution of 
Whateley for Hathaway is an easily accountable blunder, 
the point really seems clear. The next certain events 
are the birth oi Shakspere's children — Susanna baptized 
May 26, 1583, and flamnet and Judith, Feb. 2, 1685. 
Then comes a blank. Tradition avers that he had to 
leave Stratford in consequence of being concerned in 
some detected deer-stealing at Gharlecote (po8t) ; and 
that he occasionally went poaching in the exuberance of 
his youth may very well have been ; but such a cause 
seems inadequate to the result. At any rate Shakspere 
is lost sight of until he is found connected with the stage 
in London ; and there are many good reasons for think- 
ing that instead of going direct from Stratford to London, 
he went abroad, and acquired at first hand that know- 
ledge of Continental men and things that after stood him 
in such stead. * The probability therefore is, that he was 
really driven from Stratford by the need of providing for 
his wife and family ; and that the deer-stealing story has 
no more truth in it than the utterly baseless assertion 
that he made an unhappy marriage. At any rate within 
four or five years at most he had made his way in the 
world. His reputation as an actor, and as a dramatist, 
had rapidly grown, and he became prosperous, returning 
every now and then to Stratford to visit his family. In 
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1597 he bought the house known as New Place, and 
finally gave up his interest in theatrical concerns, and 
returned to his native town to reside altogether. He 
died in 1616 aged 53. His widow survived him seven 
years. 

The first object of attraction to the visitor is the house 
in Henley Street, where the poet was born. The house 
and grounds, together with the museum, are jealously 
cared for, and are under the guardianship of trustees and 
a curator, the premises being public property. The chief 
rooms on the ground floor are the living room (next the 
street), kitchen, with cellar under, washhouse, and pantry. 
Above the living room (approached by an oak staircase 
of ten steps) is the birth-room, with a room behind. The 
adjoining premises, once John Shakspere's wool store, 
are the museum. (A fee of sixpence to view the house, and 
another sixpence to see the museum.) The walls and ceil- 
ings of the house, particularly of the birth-room, are a 
mass of hieroglyphics, and it is quite a work of supere- 
rogation for fresh visitors to write their names, and 
moreover an undertaking of some little difficulty — seeing 
that there is scarcely a particle of room left for those 
who might be anxious to contribute. There certainly 
canuot be a space of ten square feet in this world, con- 
taining more evidence of intense human interest than 
does this small chamber. The museum, originally formed 
by the late Mr. Wheler, and generously given to the 
town by Miss Wheler, is full of mementoes of Shak- 
spere's life — the most interesting items are the desk 
which he is believed to have used at school, and a signet 
ring with W. S. There is a large collection of books, 
documents, MSS., paintings and engravings, which refer 
in every possible way to Shakspere and his writings. 
The portrait in oil of Shakspere, known as the Stratford 
portrait, supposed originally to have belonged to the 
Clopton family, and afterwards to that of Mr. W. O. 
Hunt, is the only known painting of old date which re- 
presents the poet in the costume in which he appears in 
the monumental effigy in the ch. The same personal 
arrangement is visible in the pretty garden at the back, 
which is planted with many of the trees and flowers 
mentioned in his works, while the birthplace and adjoin- 
ing property generally have been carefully restored as 
far as possible to their Elizabethan state. The premises 
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had remained in the possession of descendants of the 
Shakspere family named Hart until they finally parted 
with their interest in 1806. The property was purchased 
by the trustees for the nation in 1847 for £3,000, and the 
subsequent outlay has been about as much. The Shak- 
sperean Fund was established in Oct., 1861, to accomplish 
the following objects : — 1. The purchase of the gardens 
of Shakspere at New Place. 2. The purchase of the 
remainder of the birth-place estate. 3. The purchase of 
Ann Hathaway's cottage, with an endowment for a 
custodian. 4. The purchase of Getley's copyhold, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 5. The purchase of any other properties, 
at or near Stratford, which either formerly belonged to 
Shakspere, or were intimately connected with his life. 
6. The calendering and preservation of records at Strat- 
ford which illustrate the poet's life, or the social history 
and life of Stratford in his time. 7. The erection and 
endowment of a public library and museum at Stratf ord- 
on- Avon. And most of these objects have been carried out. 
Chapel and Church Streets contain a notable group of 
objects of interest. First in antiquity and note are the 
Guild chapel and Guildhall and Grammar School where 
undoubtedly Shakspere had his education. The Guild 
chapel belonged to the Guild of the Holy Cross, the 
Blessed Yirgin, and St. John the Baptist, a brotherhood 
of great antiquity, dating back at least temp, Edw. T. 
The chancel is 14th cent. ; but the nave is Perp., having 
been built by Sir Hugh Clopton in the early part of 
the 16th cent. The Guildhall was the meeting place of 
the Guild, and dates from the close of the 13th cent., 
when it was erected by Robert of Stratford, some time 
Lord Chancellor. After the Dissolution the premises 
were granted to the town, and became the meeting place 
of the municipality until they built the predecessor of 
the present tasteless townhall, the best thing about which 
is that it contains some good pictures, chiefly a full length 
of Gurrick by Gainsborough. The Grammar School is 
above the Guildhall, the sole living relic of the once 
active Guildry, since it was founded by Thomas Joliffe, 
a priest of Stratford and a member of the Guild in the 
time of the sixth Henry, and passed to the town under 
charter of incorporation in the time of the sixth Edward. 
It is a picturesque and interesting interior. Almshouses, 
once the property of the Guild, adjoin. 
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At the comer of Chapel Lane and Chapel Street, im- 
mediately opposite the Guildhall, is New Place, the house, 
or rather the site of the house, where Shakspere resided 
when he returned to Stratford, having given up his 
theatrical career. New Place is conspicuous (admisaion 
free in summer) for the reverential care with which the 
grounds are kept, and the railings with gilt letters that 
fence it from the street. * New Place, the abode of the 
poet's later years, which is said to have been originally 
built by Sir Hugh Clopton in the reign of Henry VIL, 
and which was then known by the name of the Great 
House, came, on Shakspere's death, to Mrs. Hall (his 
eldest daughter), and on her decease to her only child, 
Elizabeth Nash, afterwards Lady Bernard. In this 
mansion, while it belonged to Mr. and Mrs. Nash, Queen 
Henrietta Maria held court for about three weeks, during 
the Civil War in 1643. As directed in Lady Bernard's 
will, New Place was sold after the death of herself and 
her husband. Subsequently we find it again in the pos- 
session of the Clopton family, and in 1742, Garrick, 
Macklin, and Delane (the actors) were entertained by 
Sir Hugh Clopton in the garden under what was called 
Shakspere's mulberry tree. The constant tradition of 
Stratford declared that this celebrated tree was planted 
by the poet's hand, probably about 1609, as during that 
year an immense number of young mulberry trees were 
imported from France, and sent into different counties 
of England, by order of King James, with a view to 
the encouragement of the silk manufacture. Sir Hugh 
Clopton modernised the house by internal and external 
alterations. His son-in-law, Henry Talbot, sold New 
Place to the Rev. Francis Gastrell, vicar of Frodsham, 
Cheshire. This wealthy and unamiable clergyman, con- 
ceiving a dislike to the mulberry tree, because it subjected 
him to the importunities of travellers, whose veneration 
for Shakspere led them to visit it, caused it to be cut down 
and cleft into pieces for firewood in 1766 ; the greater 
part, however, was bought by a watchmaker of Stratford, 
who converted every fragment into small boxes, goblets, 
tooth-pick cases, and tobacco-stoppers, for which he 
found eager purchasers. Mr. Gastrell, having quarrelled 
with the magistrates about parochial assessment, razed 
the mansion to the ground in 1759, and quitted Stratford 
amidst the rage and execrations of the inhabitants.' — 
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{Dyce.) The original theatre was located in the garden 
of New Place. 

Nash House, next to New Place, was the residence of 
Thomas Nash, who married Shakspere's granddaughter 
Elizabeth, and bequeathed it to her. It is now a museum, 
which includes many objects of special interest, and 
forms part of the New Place trust (admission sixpence). 
In the next house again lived Julius Shaw, one of the 
witnesses of Shakspere's will ; and two doors further on 
Thomas Hathaway, one of the family of Shakspere's 
wife. 

The next point of interest is the noble ch. of the Holy 
Trinity (once collegiate), in which the poet lies buried. 
Apart from its illustrious memorials it is of singular 
beauty, both in style and situation. It is approached 
from the road by an avenue of overarching lime trees, 
while on the other side the soft-flowing Avon washes the 
very walls of the ch.-yard, and on the opposite bank are 
green meadows, with wooded hills in the background. 
{Admission fee sixpence.') The ch. is cruciform, and of 
dates varying from E.Eng. to Perp., consisting of nave, 
with aisles and clerestory, short transepts and chancel, 
with a tower of three stages, rising from the intersection, 
surmounted by a beautiful spire. The uppermost stage 
of the tower is lighted on each side by circular lights, 
with good tracery, and between them and the parapet a 
delicate kind of machicolation runs around. The N. 
porch is the chief entrance. On the W. doorway are 
three canopied niches (empty) ; and a very pretty stone 
panel-work should be noticed, forming a border close to 
the ground. Internally the nave consists of six bays, 
separated from the aisles by plain E.Dec, sexangular 
piers, the vaulting shafts between each aisle capped by 
figures of angels. In each bay are two clerestory win- 
dows, placed so close to each other as to look almost like 
a continuous line of window — in this respect Stratford 
clerestory resembles St. Michaels, Coventry. The nave 
has a good timber roof, and there is panel- work between 
the clerestory and the nave arches, occupying the tri- 
forium space. The nave is 103 ft. long by 50 ft. high. 
The aisles have several interesting features. The E. end 
of the N. aisle was occupied by the chapel of the Virgin 
Mary, now by the mons. of the Clopton family, and has 
been restored by Sir E. Hodgson, of Clopton House. On 
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the N. side is the altar tomb of William Olopton and his 
wife, the sides covered with armorial bearings. Against 
the E. wall is that of Carew, Earl of Totnes (d. 1629), and 
Joice, his wife, daughter of the last-named William Clop- 
ton. The effigies have much of the original colouring, 
ani the front of the mon. is covered with military em- 
blems. On the S. side was to have lain Sir Hugh Clopton, 
who pulled down the original Shakspere house at New 
Place, and erected another in its stead. The correspond- 
ing portion of the S. aisle was dedicated to St. Thomas k 
Becket, and has some sedilia with canopies. The carving 
of grotesque animals, etc., is good, but the whole thing is 
of modern date. The W. window is a remarkably fine 
one of nine lights. 

The organ by Hill, of 52 stops, was in the N. transept, 
but was divided in 1889, one portion being placed over 
the N. aisle in a richly carved case hy'Bodley and Gamer , 
the other behind a screen in the S. aisle. 

The S. transept, used as a vestry, contains the (broken) 
font in which Shakspere was baptized, and the register in 
which this and his burial are recorded. There is also an 
altar tomb to Bich. Hill, with inscriptions in English, 
Latin, Hebrew, and Greek. One of the most interesting 
details in the ch. is the old doorway leading to the tower 
staircase just by the pulpit. 

The choir or chancel is separated from the body of the 
ch. by a good oak screen, late 15th cent., and is a verv 
fine structure, with five noble four-light windows on each 
side, and an E. window of seven lights. It was built, or 
rather rebuilt, by Dean Balsall (1465-1491), and contains 
bis high tomb. On either side the E. window are some 
rich canopied niches. Notice the Perp. doorway on N. 
side, by the altar railings, with carvings of St. Chris- 
topher and the Annunciation ; and also the carving of the 
miserere seats and the sedilia — very good. 

The grave and mon. of Shakspere are on the N. side of 
the chancel, the flat stone that covers his grave bearing 
the following inscription : 

• Good Frend, for Jesvs sake forbeare 
To digg the dvst encloased Heare : 
Blese be ye man y^ spares thes stones 
And cvrst be he y* moves my bones.* 

According to Dowdall this epitaph was ^made by him- 
selfe, a little before his death.* The mon., on the N. 
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wall, consists of a bust of the poet in an ornamental arch 
between two Corinthian columns, surmounted by the 
armorial bearings. It is said to have been executed by 
Gerard Johnson soon after death, and may be considered 
one of the best portraits of the bard extant. 'It is as 
large as life, and was originally coloured in imitation of 
nature ; the eyes light hazel, the hair and beard auburn, 
the doublet scarlet, the loose gown without sleeves black, 
the plain band round the neck and the wristbands white, 
the upper part of the cushion in front of the bust green, 
the under half crimson, the cords running along the 
cushion and the tombs gilt. These colours were renewed 
in 1749, but Malone caused the whole to be covered over 
with one or more coats of white paint, in 1793.* — (Dyce,) 
This white paint was removed in 1811, and the original 
colours restored. The inscriptions beneath the bust are 
as follows : 

' Jvdicio Pylivm, genio Socratem : arte Maronem ; 
Terrae tegit, Popvlvs maeret, Olympvs habet.' 

* Stay, passenger ; why goest thov by so fast ? 
Reskd, if thov canst, whom enviovs death hath plast 
Withm this monvment : Shakspeare, with whome 
Qvicke natvre dide ; whose name doth deck ys tombe 
Far more then cost : sith all yt he hath writt 
Leaves living art but page te serve his witt.' 

* Obiit Ano Doi 1616, ^tatis 53, Die 23 Apr.' 

Close by is a stained glass window representing the 
Seven Ages of Man, given by American admirers of the 
poet. The chancel windows are indeed full of stained 
glass, but some of it is very poor. A recent insertion is a 
memorial to Halliwell- Phillips, the Shaksperian com- 
mentator. 

In the immediate vicinity of Shakspere's grave is that 
of his wife Anne, who died 1623, aged 67 ; also that of 
Susannah, his eldest daughter, who married Dr. John 
Hall, and died 1649, aged 66. Dr. Hall is buried here, as 
is Thomas Nash, who married his daughter Elizabeth ; 
Nash dying before her, she married Sir John Bernard, 
and at her death, in 1669, was buried at Abington, North- 
amptonshire. In the chancel is the very fine altar tomb, 
with effigy, of John Combe, Shakspere's money-lending 
friend, upon whom, when living, the poet is said to have 
written impromptu a very caustic epitaph. Though done 
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at Combe's own request, the sharpness of the epigram 
gave great offence, and Combe never forgave it. So runs 
the story, but it is of doubtful foundation. 

Above the ch., equally close to the river, is the Shak- 
spere Memorial Theatre, a peculiar-looking, though striking 
building of red brick, erected in 1877 for the purpose of 
annually celebrating the period of the poet's birth, by a 
series of Shaksperean representations. The ground was 
given by Mr. Flower, and the interior contains a very 
pretty theatre of most perfect construction (which will hold 
800 persons), a picture gallery, and a library. Notice the 
stained glass in the staircase and corridor. The smce 
around the exterior is prettily planted and laid out. The 
first Shaksperean Jubilee was held in 1769, under the 
guidance of Garrick, and in 1864 the tercentenary took 
place. The picture gallery is illustrative of Shakspere, 
and Shaksperean topics, including many engravings and 
paintings, among others by MUlais, StotJuird, Martin^ 
Romney, Lawrence, Fuseli, The drop-scene of the theatre 
is by Beverley. Adjoining the Memorial is the Bancroft 
Garden, laid out at the cost of the late Mr. C. E. Flower 
in 1867. In the garden of the Memorial itself is the 
Shakspere Monument, the gift and work of Lord Bonald 
Gower. It represents the poet surrounded by four of his 
chief characters — Hamlet, Falstaff, Henry V., and Lady 
Macbeth. {^Admission to Memorial, etc., sixpence.) The 
most interesting modern feature of the town is, however, 
the Memorial fountain and clock tower in the Bother 
Market (rother= cattle), given by Mr. Childs of Phila- 
delphia in 1887, and designed by Cousins of Birmingham. 
It is a very handsome and characteristic structure, and 
was inaugurated in 1887 by Mr. Henry Irving. 

There are several old houses in the town — one at the 
comer of Bridge and High Streets, once the residence of 
Judith Shakspere and her vintner husband, Thomas 
Quiney; another in High Street, once the house of an 
ancestor of the founder of Harvard College ; and a third 
oncQ belonging to John Hall, who married Shakspere's 
eldest daughter. But the most important of the ancient 
dwellings of Stratford is Clopton House, some little dis- 
tance to the N.W., part of which at any rate is older than 
Shaksperean days. Here for many a long year lived the 
Clopton family, to one of whom, Sir Hugh Clopton, Lord 
Mayor of London, Stratford is indebted for its fine stone 
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bridge over the Avon — unfortanately from a picturesque 
point of view widened early in the century, though yet 
handsome. The views of the Avon here are delightful 

The chief excursion from Stratford, if a short walk 
deserves so formidable a name, is that to Shottery, and 
Ann Hathaway's cottage. There is a field path the whole 
distance, either from Chestnut Walk or from the G.W.R. 
station. What is shown as Ann Hathaway's cottage (it 
is now the property of the Shakspere trustees, having 
been bought by them in 1892 for £3,000) is undoubtedly 
a farmhouse, which once belonged to the Hathaway 
family, and which in later days was divided into cottages. 
It remained the property of Hathaway descendants until 
1838. There is, however, no evidence to show that it 
was ever the residence of Ann, or of her branch of the 
family ; and indeed the inference is rather that she lived 
in Stratford and not in Shottery, though her description 
as of Stratford in her marriage bond is not absolutely 
decisive on this head. In fact, the identification of the 
cottage seems to be almost as doubtful as the story of her 
unhappy married life, as to which not only is there no 
evidence, but Mr. Halliwell- Phillips was strongly of 
opinion that the marriage was one of mutual affection, 
' and a most fortunate event for Shakspere.' 

Another place of Shaksperean pilgrimage, but more 
distant, is Charlecote, The road crosses the river at 
Stratford Bridge, giving off roads to Kineton and Ship- 
ston-on-Stour, and then passing through Tiddington. 
2m., occupying a corner in a curve of the river, is pleasant 
Alveston, containing many good residences. The ch. has 
transepts and a tower at the W. end. 3^m. 1. is the lodge 
gate of Charlecote Park, though the best view of the 
house from the road is obtained at 4^m., beyond where 
the river Dene is crossed. The place is still in the name 
of Lucy, and whatever truth there may be in the deer- 
stealing story, it is perfectly clear that Shakspere must 
have had some animosity to the man on whose 4uce' 
bearings he punned, and whom he drew with such un- 
sparing hand as Justice Shallow. There are few more 
picturesque mansions than Charlecote, which consists of 
a centre and two wings fianked by octagonal turrets. In 
front is a gatehouse. The interior {not open to the public) 
is furnished in a manner corresponding to the general 
date, and contains paintings by Teniers, Potter^ Vandyke, 
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WouvermanSf and others. The park, through which flows 
the Dene to join the Avon, is beautifully wooded, and 
there is an avenue of limes. Notice on the gateway by 
Dene Bridge the * luces,' or pikes, the arms of the family. 
A little further on is Gharlecote ch., a modernised build- 
ing of Dec. date. The Lucy chapel, separated from the 
chancel by an oak screen, contains the mons. of three Sir 
Thomas Lucys, viz., effigies of the Sir Thomas and Lady 
Lucy who figure in Shakspere ; their son, who reposes in 
solitary state; and the third Sir Thomas and Lady, a 
beautiiul work by Bernini. The epitaph to his wife was 
written, it is said by Sir Thomas, but on his own mon. 
there is none. On the northern side of the park is a road 
1. to Hampton Lucy, or Bishop Hampton, crossing the 
Avon by a cast-iron bridge, close to the confluence of the 
Thelesford brook^ a spot where once stood Thelesford 
Priory, founded, in 1204, by Sir Wm. Lucy. The ch. of 
Hampton Lucy is unusually good, partly by Rickman, 
with a recent addition of an apse by Sir G. G, Scott. 

There is a pleasant walk by Clopton House to Snitter' 
field, where Shakspere's father was bom. The ch. is a 
fine building, chiefly Dec, with Perp. additions and with 
some very good woodwork and carving. A former vicar, 
the Eev. Mr. Jago (18th cent.) was a poet of some repu- 
tation. Exceedingly pretty views are had all round 
Snitterfield, the country between the Warwick road and 
the rail being broken and wooded. In the parish is the 
King's Lane, down which King Charles II. rode behind 
Miss Lane, disguised as her groom, after the battle of 
Worcester. Beyond Snitterfield is Fulbrooke, the re- 
puted locality of Shakspere's raid upon Sir Thomas 
Lucy's deer, although now disparked. Castle Hill marks 
the spot where John Plantagenet, third son of Henry IV., 
built a castellated house in Fulbrooke Park, eventually 
pulled down by Sir William Compton, who carried off 
the materials to build his house at Compton Winyates. 
Equidistant on 1. is Norbrook, where was the old manor- 
house of John Grant, the rendezvous of the conspirators 
of the Gunpowder Plot. 

18^m. MiLCOTE. The house here was burnt by the 
Parliamentary troops to prevent the Cavaliers using it as 
a garrison. This is the last station in Warwick, and the 
remainder of the route is in Gloucester and Worcester. 

^ h2 
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21m. Long Marston. This is the 'dancing Marston' 
of the pseudo Shaksperean quatrain, taking that title 
from its * school' of Morris dancers. Charles IL shel- 
tered here after the battle of Worcester in a honse which 
still stands. 

2^m. HoNEYBOURNE (Junction). 



Railway Excursion. 

X.— BLISWORTH TO BROOM (E. AND W. J.R.). 



Distance Distance 


Distance 




Distance 


from from 


from 






Blisworth. Station. Broom. 


Blisworth. 


Station. 


Broom. 


4 Towcester. 41J 


29 


Kineton. 


16i 


8 Blakesley. 37J 


33 


Ettington. 


121 


llj Morton Pinkney. 34 


38 


Stratford. 


7i 


18J Byfield. 27 


414 


Binton. 


4 


23 Fenny Oompton. 22J 


46i 


Broom. 





Fares : 11/-, 5/9, 3/9J; ret. 20/-, 9/7. 

This is the E. and W. Junction Railway, which unites 
the L. and N.W. and M. systems vid Stratford. It gives 
a route from London to Stratford vid Blisworth, and 
from the W. and N. vid Broom, by the L.N.W.R. and 
M.R. respectively. The stations from Towcester are in- 
serted for the sake of completeness, but the first War- 
wickshire station is Fenny Oompton [Sect IV.]. 

29m. Kineton. (Pop. 1,021 ; inns, Swan, Red Lion.) 
The proper name of this little town seems somewhat 
unceiiiain, some calling it Kington from the former exist- 
ence of an old castle, called King John's ; others con- 
sidering it Kineton, and that the well close to the castle 
site is dedicated to St. Keyne. It is a sleepy, decayed 
place, which the opening of the East and West Junction 
has not yet galvanised into life: The ch. is cruciform^ 
partly E.Eng. and partly Perp., and contains the sepul- 
chral effigy of a priest. It has, however, been mainly 
rebuilt. There is a modern Grammar School, founded 
by Lord Willoughby of Kineton House. Im. S.W., close 
to the rl., is Butler's Marston^ the manor-house of which 
was the property of the Woodwards, the representative 
of whom raised a troop for Bling Charles, but was slain 
in sight of home at Edgehill fight. The ch. (Nor.) con- 
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tains brasses to the Woodward family. There are two 
tamnli in the parish. 

Immediately facing Eaneton is the long terrace ridge 
of Edgehill, surmounted by a tower (3 Jm. from Kineton), 
erected 1750, to mark the spot where the centre of the 
Boyalist army was posted on the day of the battle, Oct, 
23id, 1642. The Parliamentary army was commanded by 
Essex, the Royalists by Charles and Rupert. The chief 
brunt of the contest lay in the plain below, on the lands 
called Thistle and Battle Farms ; and although the result 
was indecisive, there is no doubt but that the Parlia- 
mentary troops had the best of it. The Earl of Lindsay 
and his son were taken prisoners, the royal standard cap- 
tured, the King himself in imminent danger of the same 
fate, being, with less than a hundred horse, within half- 
musket shot of the enemy. A clump of firs marks the 
spot where 500 of the slain were interred. The ch. of 
Radway, some way up the slope, has a recumbent effigy 
of one of the Royalists who fell ; and in the ch.-yd. is a 
monument to Captain Kingsmill, who shared the same 
fate. Apart from the interest of the field of battle, there 
is a magnificent view, extending into 14 counties, from 
the tower, or from any part of this elevated table-land, 
the northern spur of the Cotswolds. 

By going through Little Kineton, and taking a road on 
the 1. called by the curious name of * King John's or the 
Welsh Lane,' the centre of the battle-field will be 
traversed and the tower most easily reached. A couple 
of m. from Kineton this road passes between Thistle and 
Battle farmhouses, near the centre of the Roundhead 
lines. Here was some of the hardest fighting, and hard 
by the bulk of the dead were buried. Continuing on the 
lane for nearly another m. the site of the centre of the 
Cavalier lines is gained, and a little in the rear, the spot 
where the King watched the conflict near the remains of 
Radway old ch. Relics of the great struggle are still fre- 
quently found ; the most interesting collection is at Edge- 
hill House, built not many years before the fight, and in 
a limited sense the Royalist headquarters. 

Acapitid round may be had over Edgehill by Ratley,War- 
mington, and Avon Dassett to the rail at Fenny Compton. 
Continuing on from the tower, in a hollow is Ratley, the 
ch.-yd. of which has an ancient preaching cross. Ch. Dec. 
and good. At the N. end of the plateau is Nadbury Carrvp^ 
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a good instance of a British def enced village, surrounded 
by a vallum and fosse. Just before reaching the camp, 
the main road to Banbury turns to the S. (3^m. from 
Kineton), and that to Warmington keeps straight along 
the edge of the hill. Warmington, in former days, pos- 
sessed a Benedictine Priory, founded by Newburgh, 1st 
Earl of Warwick, which Henry YI. handed over to the 
Carthusians. The ch., from whence there is a very wide 
view, is unusually interesting, principally Trans.-Nor. 
and Dec. The nave is separate from the aisles by four 
Nor. and one Dec. arch. Attached to the chancel (which 
has a piscina and sedilia) on the N. side is a re- vestry, 
entered by an ogee-headed doorway, and containing a 
bracketed stone altar -slab {Shotswell ch., 2m. S., has 
another). In the S.W. angle is a flight of steps, leading 
to a chamber with a fireplace and a retiring closet — an 
unusual example of the domvs inclusi. The ch. contains 
Dec. windows, with exceedingly good tracery. In the 
yard is the grave of Capt. Alexander Gourden, killed at 
Edgehill, buried here in company with 20 private 
soldiers. For Avon Dassett (2m. N.) follow the Warwick 
road Im. and turn to r. ; the ch. contains an almost 
unique monument of a deacon before he had taken 

Sriest's orders. It consists of an effi^ upon a slab of 
ark Forest marble, lying beneath a horizontal canopy, 
composed of a semicircular arch, al>ove which is an en- 
graving of some buildings. Mr. Bloxam notes that there 
is only one other such instance of a deacon's effigy in 
England, at Fumess Abbey. Fhrther N. lies Burton 
Dassett, once a flourishing market-town under the name 
of Chipping Dassett. The ch. has some Nor. details. 
Hence it is l^m. to Fenny Compton. 

But the precincts of Kineton are by no means ex- 
hausted yet. 2m. N.W. is Compton Vernet/y the beautiful 
seat of Lord Willoughby de Broke, with an extensive 
lake in the grounds. Originally a manor of the 1st Earl 
of Warwick, it became the property of Sir Richard 
Vemey, or Vamey, temp. Henry V., who resided here and 
built a fine house. The present edifice was erected in the 
last cent, by Adam, and contains a room with panel 
painting by Zucchero, and a number of fine portraits. 
The chapel is an uninteresting Georgian building, but 
with several notable Yerney memorials removed from the 
older edifice; and some highly interesting Elizabethan 
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and Jacobean glass. 3m. farther on the same road is 
WdleahourTM — (Inn : King^a ^^oc?)— consisting of the two 
townships of W^lesbourne Hastings and Wellesboume 
Montford, divided by the Dene river. The distinctive 
names show that the Wellesboumes were under the 
protection of powerful families, causing them to be 
prosperous places, and their prosperity was increased by 
Edward L granting a weekly market and annual fair. 
The ch., originally built by the first Earl of Warwick, 
was renewed in 1847 as a memorial to Sir John Mor- 
daunt ; it contains reredos and sedilia by Wyatt, and a 
Rood deal of stained glass, one of the windows having 
been shown in the ExMbition of 1851. There is a brass 
to Sir T. Le Strange, temp, Henry VI., and the bells are 
said to have been brought from Thelesf ord Priory, near 
Gharlecote. It is a charming walk of about 2m. up the 
valley of the Dene, to Walton and Walton Park (de- 
signed by Sir G. Scott). This however is easiest reached 
from 

33m. Ettington, There are two Ettingtons — Upper 
Im. from the station, and Lower 2m. further S. where is 
Ettington Park, the beautiful seat of the family of 
Shirley, * the only one in the county,' according to Dug- 
dale, * which glories in an uninterrupted succession of 
owners for so long a term of time.' What Dugdale 
wrote in the 17th cent, holds good now. The first owner 
of the manor after the Conquest was Henry de Ferrars, 
which name was revived in the 17th cent., when Charles II. 
created the son of Sir Bobert Shirley, Baron Ferrars of 
Chartley. The old ch. has only the tower and S. tran- 
sept remaining, the latter forming the chapel of the 
mansion, and the burial-place of the Shirleys. It con- 
tains an altar tomb to Sir Balph Shirley and his wife, 
(Edward I), also one to Bobert, 1st Earl Ferrars, 1717. 
The centre figure is that of the Hon. G. Shirley, and on 
each side of him are Lord and Lady Ferrars in coronation 
robes. The house has a series of sculptures by Armstead, 
representing incidents in the career of the Shirley family. 
The park is extensive, and noted for its hawthorns. It 
is skirted W. by the Stour, which divides Warwick and 
Worcester. 

2Jm. S.E. of Upper Ettington is Pillerton Priors ; the 
ch. belonged to a priory in Normandy, but was burnt down 
in 1666. FUlerton Hercy ch., Im. N., has a good carved 
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roof of 15th cent. Nearly 3m. S. in a yery isolated dis- 
trict is Whatcote; with an interesting ch. — a Nor. arch 
on the N. side, nave and chancel Perp., tower E.Eng. 
There is a mon. with hrass to Thomas Nelle, a former 
rector, and one to another rector, John Davenport, 1597, 
who held the living for 70 years, and died at the age of 
101. In the ch.-yd. is an ancient cross, l^m. N.E. 
Oxhill ch. (Nor. and E.Eng.) with Perp. tower. It has 
a good chancel screen, a fine Trans. Nor. font, and an 
inscribed slab with inscription to one Daniel Blackford, 
a Royalist. 

3m. again S.E. is Tysoe, a village well situated on 
the slopes of Edgehill. The ch. is Nor. and E.Eng., and 
there was a Saxon fane on the same site. It consists of 
chancel, nave, with aisles, and clerestory. The Dec. font 
is very good ; so are several mons. ; and some of the old 
pews are worth notice. There is a portion of a cross in 
the ch.-yd. The chief curiosity of Tysoe, and indeed of 
this part of the countryside, is the Red Horsey a gigantic 
figure cut from the soil in the hill. Tradition asserts 
that this was due to Neville, Earl of Warwick (the king- 
maker) who, at the battle of Towton, killed his steed, so 
that he should be obliged to share the danger with the 
meanest of his soldiers, calling out : ^ Let him fly that 
fly will, I will tarry with him that will tarry with me.' 
An annual 'scouring' of the Red Horse used to take 
place on Palm Sunday, the anniversary of the battle, and 
several lands in the parish were held on the tenure of 
this procedure. 

3m. N.W. of Ettington station, but more conveniently 
approached from Stratf ord-on-Avon, is Loxley, a place of 
very great antiquity, the ch. having been founded in 774 
by oSa, King of Mercia. It has been twice rebuilt, onoe 
in the 13th cent., and ag^in in the 17th cent. Of the 
earliest ch. there is a trace, in the shape of some Anglo-Saxon 
herring-bone work in the chancel, and of the second, in 
the piscina. It once belonged to the Priory of Worcester. 
Mr. Burgess held that this Loxley is the native place of 
Robin Hood, although there are two others bearing the 
same name in England. 

38m. Stratford-on-Avon. [Sect. IX.] 

4Um. BiNTON. From Stratford the line follows 
down the valley of the Avon, and here is on the 
verge of Gloucester. The chief interest of the district 
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is geological, fossil insect remains heiug found in the 
quarries of the Lower Lias. Welford, ^m. S. of station, 
retains an ancient maypole. 

45im. Broom. (Junction for Midland line to Evesham 
and Redditck.) IJm. before reaching Broom, is Btdford, 
once a place of a little importance, with a ch. of some 
interest, hard by which is the Falcon Inn, where Shak- 
spere is said to have drunk ' pottle deep,' and certainly 
might, without being guilty of any anachronism. It is 
old enough. This is the * drunken Bidford* of the 
quatrain heretofore noted, the story told being (and it 
can neither be proven nor denied) that Shakspere and his 
companions had one day come over to a bout of ale> 
bibbing, having accepted the challenge of a party calling 
themselves the Bidford Topers and Sippers. But the 
latter were too strong in the head for the Stratford 
visitors, who, after a lengthened carouse, gave in, and 
spent the night slumbering under a crab- tree. In revenge 
for the defeat and the disgrace, Shakspere composed these 
lines in reference to the villages around : 

* Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston 
Haunted Hillborough, Hungry Grafton, 
Dodging Exhall, Papist Wixford, 
Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bidford.' 

Nicknames and rhymes of this sort are of course ^no 
means uncommoU. Hillborough, Grafton, Exhall, Wix- 
ford and Broom are all within easy reach of Bidford ; 
Marston as we have already seen is in Gloucester, and so 
is Pebworth. Exhall ch. contains 16th cent, brasses. 
For Wixford see Sect. XL 
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Railway Excursion. 

XI. — EVESHAM TO REDDITCH FOB BIRMINGHAM (M.R.). 



Distance Distance 


Distance 




Distance 


from from 


from 




from 


ETe&ham. Scation. B'ham. 


Evesham. 


Station. 


B'ham. 


3 Harvington. 13^ 


9- 


Alcester. 


7 


5J Salford Priors, llj 


11 f 


Oongleton. 


5 


7 Broom. 9i 


13 i 


Studley. 


3 


7i Wixford. 9 


16J 


Redditch. 





Fares to Redditch— 21^, l/ii ; ret., 4/6. 
„ to Birmingham— 4lQ, 2/3 J; ret,, 9/-. 

This line leaves Warwickshire shortly before reaching 
Redditch, and thence traverses and serves Worcestershire. 
It connects with the main Midland line from the W. for 
Birmingham at Barnt Green. 

3m. Harvington. This village, like Evesham, is in 
Worcestershire. Oh. partly Nor. 2m. E. is Cleeve Priory 
high above the valley of the Avon and fruitful in Roman 
reUcs. Four Spots' of Roman coins, gold, silver, and 
copper counterfeits were found here in 1811. Warwick- 
shire is entered near 

5im. Salford Priors. The ch., Dec, has a window 
with flamboyant tracery, and an old carved pew, dated 
1616. On r. is the junction of Arrow with Avon, the 
latter flowing from the E., while the rl. follows up the 
valley of the Arrow to 

7m. Broom. (Junction with E, and W, Junction to 
Siratford'On-Avon.) The village lies r. A pretty view 
northwards, looking towards Alcester. Bouse Lench 5m. 
W. has a good Nor. (carvings) and E.Eng. ch. 

Tim. WiXFORD (Hotel : Fish). A noted angling 
locality for the Arrow. The ch., dedicated to St. Mil- 
burgh, is of different dates. Nor. to Perp. It has a 
chantry, built by Thos. de Cmwe, 1418, which contains 
his tomb with brass effigies of himself and wife under 
canopies. Note the insertion of the family badge, a foot, 
between each word of the inscription. There is also a 
brass to a son of Pryse Gryffin of Broom, 1597. An 
extremely pretty footpath leads from Wixford to Alcester 
on the L bank of the river, underneath Oversley Hill, on 
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which is a Folly tower. It is, in point of fact, the course 
of the Icknield, and shows traces of a covered way. The 
best views of Ragley are obtainable from it, the mansion 
not being visible from the rl. Im. E. of Wixford is 
Exhall ch., which has an altar tomb with brass effigy of 
John \yalsingham, 1566, and wife, the former in armour. 
There is an exceedingly pretty view, Im. from Wixford, 
of the little ch. of Arrow by the riverside. 

9Jm. Alcester (pron. Alster) (Pop. 2,406 ; hotels, 
Swan, Globe) is one of the sweet * sleepy hollows ' which 
still linger in out-of-the-way comers of England, charm- 
ingly seated in the vale of the Arrow at its junction with 
the Alne, amid softly wooded hills. That it was once in 
the occupation of the Romans seems certain, from traces 
of buildings as well as coins which have been found. 
The ch. belonged to the nunnery of Cokehill in Worcester- 
shire, but at the Dissolution came to the Grevilles, and 
was eventually bought by the Marquis of Hertford. It 
is for the most part debased Gothic, though the tower 
is good Dec, of three stages, with crocketed pinnacles. 
The aisles are separated from the nave by Doric columns, 
and the chancel is little more than a recess for the altar, 
being only 10 feet deep by 16 in width. The two chantries 
which previously existed, belonging to Our Lady and 
to the Beauchamps, have disappeared. There is a carved 
pulpit and singular painted triptych to recall the names 
of benefactors ; also monuments to the 2nd Marquis of 
Hertford, with effigies by Chantrey, and an altar tomb 
with effigies to Sir Fulke and Lady Elizabeth Greville, 
the compartments having figures and heraldic shields. 
The Town Hall is a rather picturesque semi-timbered 
building. Im. N. of the town is Beauckamp's Court, now 
a farmhouse, but once the residence of the Beauchamp 
and Greville families. Traces of the moat are still to be 
seen. Though Alcester is the heart of a rural district, it 
has an industry, like Redditch, of needle-making. For a 
long time the Alcester makers were celebrated for sail 
and packing needles, but eventually Redditch attracted 
both capital and machinery, and became the needle 
metropolis, while Alcester possesses only some two or 
three factories. There is, however, a good deal of 
domestic industry in connection with the town, in the 
shape of needle drilling, stamping, burnishing, and 
scouring. 
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Excursions from Alcester. 

To Airow Im. S., a charming little Tillage on the 
banks of the river. The ch. is of Nor. date, though with 
Bubseqaent alterations, as, for instance, a striking Dec. 
door with panel- work tracery within a Nor. doorway. In 
the chancel is a piscina. There is a marble monument 
with effigy to Admiral Sir G. Seymour, erected by the 
5th Marquis of Hertford, and executed by his son-in-law. 
Count Gleichen. In the 12th cent. Arrow Park belonged 
to the Burdetts. In 1477 Edward lY. was hunting in 
the park, when he by accident killed the owner's favourite 
white buck, at which the latter was so incensed that he 
lost his temper, and expressed a wish 'that the buck's 
head were in the belly of him who moved the king to 
kill it.* For this he was arrested for high treason and 
executed, the hasty words being construed into a desire 
to compass the king's death. 

Bagley Hall, the noble seat of the Marquis of Hertford, 
lies S. of Arrow, in a spacious and delightful park, on a 
commanding site overlooking the valley. Ragley had been 
held by the Bouses, Bromes, and Conways, and came to 
the Seymours from the latter. The house, built by 
Lord Conway in the 18th cent., is Italian, with four 
fronts, the principal entrance being at the E. side. There 
is in the interior a fine collection of paintings by Titian^ 
Rubens, Holbein, Lely, Spagnoletto, Morland, Gainsborough, 
Lawrence, Cosway, Tenters, Hoppner, Foussin, Tintoretto, 
Berghem, Vandyke, Reynolds, and others, together with a 
library containing 30«000 volumes. The park is charm- 
ingly wooded, with a great diversity of hill and dale. 

ll|m. CouGHTON. The village is r. on Icknield, and 
has an interesting Late Perp. cb., consisting of chancel, 
nave with aisles and clerestory, chantry chapels and a 
W. tower. In the interior is some rich old stained 
glass with various mons. of the Throckmortons — to Sir 
Robert T., who died in the Holy Land 1520 ; Sir George 
T. and wife, with brass effigies and figures of their eight 
sons and eleven daughters : Sir John T. and wife, her 
right hand holding that of her husband : and a brass 
now lost was to Dame Elizabeth T., 1547, the abbess of 
Denny in Cambridgeshire. Coughton Court was the old 
manor-house of the Throckmortons. It underwent some 
harsh treatment during the Civil War, when Sir Bobert 
was dispossessed. At the time of the Gunpowder Plot, 
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it was the abiding place of Sir Everard Digby, and the 
place to which the news of failure was brought to Garnet 
and others by Bates. The centre of this modem mansion 
is the noble gatehouse built by Sir G. T., temp. Hen. VIII. ; 
incorporated as at present 1780. At ISm. 1. is the hamlet 
of Samhourne, where the earliest, or one of the earliest, 
horse mills for making needles was set up. There is a 
celebrated oak here. 

13|m. Studley. The village (r.) is engaged in needle 
making. The ch. is of different styles, having a Nor. 
doorway in the N. wall, while the windows in the S. 
aisle are Dec. There are several monuments of the 17th 
and 18th cent. There is another interesting ch. at Ipsley^ 
2Jm. N. of Studley. Feckenham^ head of the ancient 
forest of that name, is 4m. S.W. in Worcester. 

16|m. Redditch (Pop, 11,296 ; hotels, Unicom^ Fox 
and Goose, Temperance), Few places are more prettily 
situated than this metropolis of needle-makers, though 
the red-brick factories go far to neutralise its natural 
position. Except these factories, there is little to see, 
and they are only accessible to visitors who bring an 
introduction. Redditch is the centre of the manufacture, 
not only of needles, but of fish-hooks and fishing-tackle, 
with which it supplies the civilised world. The town has 
few rivals, Studley, Alcester, Ipsley, and Samboume, 
acting as feeders rather than as separate districts, while 
only one other place in the kingdom, Hathersage in 
Derbyshire, occupies itself with this branch of industry. 
The needle trade took root in Redditch about the end of 
the 17th cent., and the only changes since then have been 
in the elaboration of the machinery, a good deal of which 
is owing to American ingenuity. A needle, small as it is, 
had, not very long ago, to pass through seventy different 
operations before being ready for use ; but machinery 
now does away with much of this. Ail the same, there 
are certain operations, such as tempering, in which no 
machinery will ever displace the experience of the skilled 
artizan. From Redditch, the greater portion of which is 
in Worcestershire, the line runs N. through a gently 
undulating country, entering a small outlying portion of 
Warwickshire, and passing the few remains of Boi'desley 
Abbey, 

19m. Alyeghurch, and soon joins the main Midland 
line at 

22m. Barnt Green. ^ , 
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Road Excursion. 
XII. — Stratford-on-Avon to Henley- in- Arden and 

BiRBflNOHAM. 

As far as Bearley station, 4^m., the Birmingham road 
runs nearly parallel with the rl., and at the foot of a 
softly wooded group of hills. 6^m. is Wootton Wawen; 
the ch., prettily situated on rising gronnd, is one of the 
most interesting in the county, containing Anglo-Saxon 
details. It consists of nave, with S. aisle and clerestory, 
chancel, and a large chantry chapel S. of the chancel. 
The tower is placed centrally eastward of the nave, and 
shows Anglo-Saxon work in the substructure, and in the 
N. and S. doors, which are circular headed, with square- 
edged moulding. The upper portion of the tower is 
15th cent., and has an embattled parapet, as has also the 
rich clerestory, which is raised on a wall and pier arches 
of the 14th cent. The chancel arch is Saxon, and only 
4 ft. 8 in. in width, while the arch between tower and 
nave is 6 ft. 9^ in. There are some good Dec. windows ; 
and old woodwork including screen and chest. The 
mons. are very numerous, an altar tomb to John Hare- 
well, 1428, with brass effigies of knight in armour, his 
wife and children ; another, with effigies, dated 1505 ; 
to Francis Smith, 1626, with coloured effigy in armour, 
the face having a beard, and the neck surrounded by a 
ruffle ; to Hon. Frances Covington, 1698 ; to Henrietta, 
Lady Luxborough, and to Somerville, the poet, etc. The 
communion table has retained the Puritan style and 
place. 

8m. Herdey-in-Arden (Pop. 1,043 ; inns. White Swan, 
Bear, Omnibus to and from Bearley station), A quiet 
clean little one-street country town, the principal objects 
of interest being the ch. and the market cross, the latter 
formed of a base and a shaft, surmounted by four 
enriched niches, containing the Holy Trinity, the Cruci- 
fixion, and St. Peter, the fourth being mutilated. It is 
a good 15th cent. work. Th^ ch. (Late Perp.) has nave 
with N. aisle, chancel, pinnacled tower at the west end, 
and a beautiful porch with an embattled parapet and 
trefoil headed panels. The roof of nave and choir has 
sculptures of angels holding shields, and there is some 
fragmentary stained glass. Adjoining the ch. on N. was 
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a guild founded by Lord Sudeley, 15th cent. The history 
of Henley is slight, though it was of more importance 
in old times than now, having been a borough temp. 
Edward I., and the property of the Montforts, for which 
it suffered after the battle of Evesham. Close to the 
town on E. is Beaudeserty where, on a mound above the 
ch., stood a castle built by Thurston de Montfort, which 
has long disappeared. The ch. is principally Nor., with 
insertions of later date. On S. side are a Nor. doorway 
and windows, and there is a Nor. E. window with zigzag 
mouldings. The Nor. chancel is a parallelogram with 
rectangular termination, and there is an exquisite chancel 
arch with zigzag mouldings and scalloped capitals. The 
tower, which has Nor. buttresses, is crowned with a 
pyramidal roof. Beaudesert was the birthplace of Robert 
Jago, author of Edgehill, afterwards vicar of Snitterfield. 
The hill above the village commands a beautiful view, 
extending from the Malvems to Edgehill. Some 2m. E. 
is Preston Bagot, the ch. placed on a hilL It is of Nor. 
date, though much altered. Im. N. is Preston Bagot 
House, an old timber building of the time of James I. 
On the other side the canal is Yarningale Common, a 
good hunting-ground for the botanist. There is a tumulus 
and a camp at Barmoor, which lies to the S. Nearly 4m. 
S.W. of Henley-in-Arden (between it and Studley) is 
Moreton Bagot ch., which has a timber belfry and a 
singular half-blocked window on the S. There are 
several moated houses in the neighbourhood. 

9Jm. A little to r. is Camp Hill, where is a tumulus, 
perhaps an outpost of the camp at Harborough Banks by 
Kingswood Station. On 1. a road runs to Tanworth 3^m., 
passing the moated house of Botley Bank. Tanworth is 
situated on the high ground in which the waters of the 
Alne have their source, the ch. spire being conspicuous 
from afar. 

At 10m. the road ascends Liversidge Hill, and there is 
a perceptible change in the country, which becomes 
bleaker. 11m., road on r. leads to Lapworth: the manor 
belonged to the Montforts, and afterwards to Sir Wm. 
Catesby, the friend of Richard III., who was beheaded 
after Bosworth. The Robert Catesby who was engaged 
in the Gunpowder Plot was born, 1573, at Bushwood 
Hall, nearly 2m. S. near Copt Heath), a very characteristic 
mansion of the 14th cent. The moat is still traceable. 
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fle died 1605 at Holbeach, during the attack made upon 
the house in which the conspirators had taken refuge. 
Lapworth ch., which belongs to Merton College, is very 
interesting, and was nearly rebuilt in the 15th cent. It 
consists of nave, with aisles and clerestory, chancel with 
a chapel on N. side, W. porch with chapel above, and a 
campanile tower with spire, connected with the N. aisle 
by a vestibule. The chancel is the oldest part of the 
fabric, if we except the remains of a Nor. window. The 
clerestory and aisles are embattled. 12 m. on 1. is the 
site of an old chapel at Nutkurst, and an obelisk in the 
grounds of Umberslade. The Stratford-on-Avon canal 
is crossed at Hockley Hoase, a noted ' change ' house in 
coaching times. Packwood lies Im. r. At 14m., Monks- , 
path Bridge, the infant Blythe is crossed, the road for the 
next 3m. being known as Monkspath Street and Shirley 
Street, l^ (r.) Hall Green. On left the river Cole 
rises at Sarehole, near which is the old timber and plaster 
house of Swanshurst. Westward the Spring Hill College 
on Billesley Common is a conspicuous object. The road 
enters Birmingham suburbs at 20^m., Sparkbrook, whence 
it is rather over 2m. into New Street. 

Another road may be taken to Birmingham from 
Wootton Wawen, turning 1. at 7m. from Stratford, and 
skirting, 9m., the park of Barrels. On 1. is the village 
of UUenhall. At lOJm. Worcestershire is entered, the 
jBoenery at Oldberrow Hill and Gorgot Hill (lljm.), where 
the Alcester road falls in, being exceedingly pretty. One 
of the finest views in the whole county is to be had from 
Upper suits, a little S. of Gorgot Hill. 



Egad Excursion. 

xiii.— stratford-on-avon to shipston-on-stour and 
moreton-in-the-marsh. 

For the first half-dozen miles the road is accompanied 
by a tramway which connects Stratford with Moreton^ 
and serves a considerable district. Take the road to r. On 
the other side the bridge, crossing Im. the East and West 
Junction Rl. 2m. r. the village of Clifford Chambers in 
Gloucestershire, and 3m. r. that of Atherstone-on-Stour 
— the (Dec.) ch. has a monument to Dr. Thomas, 1710> 
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editor of Dugdale. 4^ r., on the opposite bank of the 
Stour, is Whitchurch — slab in the ch. to the wife of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, whose uncle was poisoned in the 
Tower 1613 for endeavouring to dissuade the Earl of 
Somerset from marrying the divorced Countess of Essex. 
The Overbury who met this sad fate, was a native of 
Ilmington, 4m. S. of Whitchurch. It has a rather fine 
cruciform ch. of Nor. and E.Eng. dates. Opposite 
Whitchurch, in Worcester, is Alderminster. At 6m. the 
Steur is crossed at Upthorp, the road 1. skirting Ettington 
Park [Sect. X.], and leading (2^m.) to Upper Ettington. 
On 1., 8^m., is Halfordy a busy place in the old coaching 
days. Halford is noted for its fine bowling green. 10m. 
1. is Honington ch. with a pretty spire. 

11m. Shipston-on- Stour (Hotel: George), a quiet agri- 
cultural centre with a good sheep market. Im. S.E. is 
Burcheston, the ch. of which (E.Eng.) contains an excel- 
lent example of a priest's chamber attached to the tower. 
There is a mon. to the Willington family, and a black- 
letter copy of Erasmus's Paraphrase is chained to the 
bench. From Shipston the road still pursues the valley 
of the Stour, which it crosses at (12^.) the little village 
of Tidmington^ entering again into Warwickshire. Bar- 
mington ch., r. bank of the river, is E.Eng., and possesses 
a stone pulpit. 

15m. At Little Wolford the road to Long Compton 
and Chipping Norton turns off 1. Chreat Wolford ch. is 
Perp., and there are traces of an entrenchment close by. 
2m. S. is Barton-on-the-Heath, the ch. of which has a good 
Nor. chancel arch. Barton House was built by Inigo 
Jones, and was formerly the residence of the Overbury 
family. From Great Wolford it is nearly 3m. to the 
boundary of the county, marked by the Four Shire Stone 
at the point of junction of the counties of Warwick, 
Worcester, Oxford, and Gloucester, and Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh station G.W.B. is reached in 19^m. 
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Road Excursion. 

xiv.— shipston-on-stour to long compton and 
chipping norton. 

This route traverses the long soathem spur which 
Warwick projects between Worcester and Oxford shires — 
a very pretty walk, but which takes too much time for 
the average tourist. Besides, its most notable antiquarian 
feature — ^the Rollright Stones — is easy of access from 
Chipping Norton. 

From Shipston the Banbury road must be taken, 
leaving Barcheston on r. and traversing a very picturesque 
bit of country. The road ascends a considerable hill at 
4m. Over BraUes, where on 1. are traces of an encamp- 
ment. One of the head waters of the Stour is crossed at 
5m. BraileSy where the ch. (of mixed styles) is of re- 
markable interest, formerly called the ^ Cathedral of the 
Feldon.' It is Perp. and Dec, consisting of nave with 
aisles and clerestory, chancel, S. porch and W. tower 
(Perp.) 120 ft. in height, of three stages, with embattled 
parapet and crocketed finials. The clerestory, with its 
carved cornice, gurgoyle, and the open work of the (Dec.) 
parapet, is very noteworthy. The ch. is 165 ft. in length, 
the piers of the nave, which has six bays, resting on Nor. 
foundations. The clerestory has twelve windoi^^ each 
of two cinquefoiled lights with square heads. The E. 
window is of five lights, the Perp. W. window of four, 
both being of stained glass. The font is octagonal, 
carved with rich tracery, and there is an altar tomb to 
R. Davis (17th cent.). In the tower is a room with a 
fireplace. 

l^m. N. is WindertoTif where a pretty memorial ch. has 
been built by Canon Thoyts. It is E.Eng. in style, 
is apsidal, and has a rather elaborate arcaded porch. 
Im. further N., in the direction of Edgehill, is the fine 
old mansion of Compton WinyateSf a seat of the Marquis 
of Northampton, snugly situated in one of the little Cots- 
wold valleys — so snugly, indeed, that Camden with very 
doubtful taste speaks of it as Compton-in-the-Hole. The 
mansion, an irregular old-fashioned quadrangular build- 
ing, contains eighty-one rooms, and was erected by Sir 
Wm. Compton (whose mon. is in the ch.), Master of the 
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Ordnance, 1545, from the materials of the castle of 
Fulbrooke. On the r. of the court is the room where 
Henry VIII. slept when he visited Sir William, and on 
the 1. the room in which Charles I. slept the night before 
Edgehill. The ceiling of the large hall was painted to 
represent day and night. In this hall should be noticed 
the screen and minstrels* gallery, the quaint carvings and 
tapestry, the whole house being a wilderness of quaint 
rooms— a gigantic hiding-place, while the chimneys are a 
marvel. They are of brick, twisted, knotted, turned, 
fluted, billeted, capped, zigzag, and ornamented in every 
conceivable form. It is probably the most picturesque 
example of * perfect proportion without regularity ' in 
England. In the Civil Wars the house was garrisoned 
for the King, and taken and held for the Parliament. It 
was much * pulled about ' subsequently, and owes its pre- 
sent admirable restoration to the third Marquis. ( Visitors 
are ajdmitted on Wednesdays and Saturdays when the family 
are not in residence,) The ch. was built temp, Charles II., 
its predecessor having been destroyed in the operations 
against the house. It contains some of the mutilated 
efSgies from the old fabric. 

At Compton Winyates was born Compton, Bishop of 
London, who held the see during the whole time that Sir 
C. Wren's work was going on at St. PauPs. 

From Brailes, the road should be followed to Sutton, 
2m., the church of which has an early Nor. (some say, 
Saxon) doorway. 

Im. further down the river is Cherrington ch., E.Eng. 
and Perp., which has a rich canopied tomb, with efl&gy, 
supposed to be that of a squire or franklin in the costume 
of the 14th cent., viz., a tunic, super-tunic, and a kind of 
tippet, or 'cote and hood,' as mentioned in Chaucer. 2m. 
S.E. of Cherrington is Whichford ch., E.Eng. and Perp., 
which has a S. transept, clerestory, a rather fine tower, 
and Nor. doorway. 2m. S.W. of the latter village is the 
straggling village of Long Compton^ very near the border 
of the county, which, in the time of Henry III., was of 
sufficient importance to have a weekly market and annual 
fair. The ch. has an unusual feature in the vestry being 
on the S. side of the chancel. It is mainly E. Eng. and 
Perp. with Nor. vestiges, and a good bell cot. There is 
a curious lich-gate. 

The lower road from Long Compton to Chipping 
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Norton crosses high ground into Oxfordshire at the second 
mile, passing the megalithic group called the Rollright, 
BoUrich, or King's Stones, a circle 105 ft. in diameter, 
consisting of 58 stones, the centre planted with firs. 
About 300 ft. to N. is a menhir called the King's Stone 
(in Warwickshire), and 1,000 ft. to the S.E. are three 
upright and two prostrate stones called the Whispering 
Knights— a dolmen. There is really no doubt that this 
circle once enclosed a sepulchral barrow, and that the 
whole series is sepulchral. The legend is that they re- 
present an invading monarch and his followers ; and that 
to the King it had been prophesied 

* When Long Gompton you shall see 
Then King of England you shall be.' 

But as he hastened on he was stayed by the incantatory 
couplet, 

' Rise up hill, stand fast stone. 
King of England thou shalt be none ;' 

whereupon he and all his followers were * lapidified.' 
Another version is that the 'whispering knights' were 
conspirators. And a later marvel is that when some 
vandal carried away one of the stones to make a bridge 
over a brook, he was so tormented by spirits that he had 
to bring it back. No one should visit these stones with 
any large expectations. As Mr. Fergusson says, the circle 
* is a sort of monument that the boys of any of our larger 
schools could set up in a week, supposing the stones to 
be lying at no great distance,' while the local villagers 
would complete the whole * in a few days if so inclined,* 
or a victorious army of 1,000 men 'between sunrise and 
sunset on a summer's day.' But it is hard to agree, even 
with Mr. Fergusson's cautious endorsement of Camden's 
suggestion, that the remains have to do with Rollo, They 
differ in no one particular from the general run of those 
monuments in Devon and Cornwall, which are certainly 
of far higher antiquity than this hypothesis would admit 
From the stones it is 2im. to Chipping Norton (station 
G.W.R. Hotel: White Hart.) 
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{The sheets of all the Surveys a/re sold separately,) 



G-eneral Map (New Survey), on the scale of 1 inch to 
1 miley is complete in 12 sheets, price la, each plain, la. 6ci. 
coloured ; mounted to fold for pocket, plain 2s., coloured 28. 6(1. 
Index sent on application. Tim ia the beat map for touriata. 

The County Map, on the scale of 6 inches to 1 mile, is 
complete in 200 quarter-sheets, at la, each. Index Map, post 
free for 3 stamps. 

The Parish Maps, on the scale of 25 inches to 1 mile, 
are also published, each parish in several sheets. Index Map of 
each group of 16 sheets, post free for 3 stamps. 

Town PJans, on the scale of 10} feet to 1 mile : Ather- 
stone, in 8 sheets, Index Sd,; Birmingham, in 300 sheets, 
4 Indexes at 5d., and 2 at 7d, each; Coventry, in' 36 sheets, 
Index 5d. ; Leamington, aee Royal Leamington Spa ; Nuneaton, 
in 9 sheets, Index Sd. ; Royal Leamington Spa, in 33 sheets. 
Index 7d. ; Rugby, in 23 sheets. Index 5d. ; Stratford-on-Avon, 
in 17 sheets, Index 5d, ; Tamworth, in 6 sheets, Index M. ; 
Warwick, in 24 sheets, Index 5d. Price of sheets, 2a. 6d. 
each. 



LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 AND 27, CooKSPUR Stbbbt, Charing Cross, S.W. 



Sole Agent in England and WaUa for the acUe of the Mapa of 
the Ordnance and Geological Surveya, 
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2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY. 

ROYAL MAIL AND SEA ROUTES. 
NINE CONTINENTAL SERVICES DAILY, 

FOLKESTONE & BOULOGNE, DOVER & OSTENP. 



London and Paris in 7h hours. 

Via FOIiKESTONE and BOXJIiOaNE, 
From Charing Gross at 10 a.m.^ and Paris at 10.20 a.m. 

Royal Mail and Express Trains Daily, 

Via DOVEB and OAIiAIS. 

A B 



Charing CrosB and Gannon 

Street dep. 

Paris arr. 



12CL I •12 CI. I 12CL I 12 CI. 
8.0 ajn. 10.0 a.m. 11.0 a.m. 8.15 p.m. 



4.26 p.m. I 6.47 p.m. i 7.0 p.m. j 5.50 a.m. 
* Vi& Folkestone and Boologoe. 
A Special Saloon Care (American type'). 
B 3rd Class London, Paris, and Bmsseu. 

CANNES, NICE, MONTE CARLO, MENTONE 
AND THE RIVIERA, 

BY 

NICE A MEDITEBItANEAN EXPBESS. 

Special Saloon Can aad Steamers, and the CaFPiage 
fpom CalaiB Fanning throngh to destination without 
entering Paris. 

Ist and 2nd Class to BBUSSELS, COLOaNE, &c. 

8rd Class Tickets issued by 

Nigrht Mail Trains to PARIS and BBUSSELS. 



Throagh Tickets Issued and Baggage Registered. 

Full Particnlars in Continental Time ^oks to be had on 
application at Enquiry 0£QoeSy Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street Stations. 

irSXES FENTON, 
LoifDON BuDos SrATXOir, March 1894. Cfeneral Manager, 
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CAMBRIAN RAILWAYS. 

TOURS IN WALES. 

BATHINa, BOATING, FISHIKa (SEA, BIVEB, AND LAKE), 
COACHING, MOTTNTAINEEBING. 

TOXJBIST TICKETS issued from 1st May to 3l8t October, from 
LxMidoii and all principal Stations in England, Scotland, and Ireland, to Aber- 
ystwyth, Borth. Aberdovey, Towyn, Dolgelley, Barmouth, Harlech, Portmadoc, 
Criccietb, Pwllheli, Rhayader, Builth Wells, and Brecon. 

CHEAP WEEK-END TICKETS are now issued every Friday 
or Saturday to the following Monday or Tuesday throughout the year, 
from BIRMINGHAM, Monument Lane, Yauxhall, Duddleston, Walsall 
WOLVERHAMPTON, BURTON, DERBY, LEICESTER, LEEDS, Dews- 
bury, HUDDERSFIKLD, Staleybridge. Ashton, STOCKPORT, Eccles, OLD- 
HAM (Clegg Street and Glodwick Road), MANCHESTER (London Road 
and Exchange), PRESTON, BLACKBURN, Chorley, BOLTON, St. Helens. 
WIGAN, WAJIRINGTON, LIVERPOOL, STOKE, and North Staffordshire 
Stations generally, BIRKENHEAD, and other stations to the following 
Cambrian Watering Places: — Aberystwyth, Borth, Aberdovey, Towyn, Dol- 
gelley, Barmouth, Harlech, Portmactoc, Gricdeth, and Pwllheli. 

TOTTEIST TICKETS* available for One Month, will also be issued 
during the Winter and Spring: months from the above-named place» 
to the Cambrian Seaside Resorts shown above, and also fiom the principal 
Cambrian Inland Stations. 

Attention is drawn to the pamphlet issued by the Company, ''Where to stay 
and what to see !" Illustrated. Price 2d., at the principal Railway Bookstalls. 

Twenty-six Rail and Coach Excursions Daily are run from the Cambrian 
Stations during the Summer Months. 

Time Tables, Tourist Programmes, Guide Books, and full particulars of 
Trains, Fares, &;c.,mfly be obtained at any of the Company's Stations or Booking 
Offices, and at 12a, Lord Street, Liverpool, or on application to the undersigned. 
Also from the Aseociation for Home Travel, 41 Eaetcheap, London, E.C., and 
at the undermentioned Offices of Messrs. Henry Gaze & Sons, Excursion Tourist 
Agent»— London, 142 Strand, 4 Northumberland Avenue, 18 Westbourne 
Grove, and Piccadilly Circus; BiBMiNOHASf— Stephenson Place, New Street 
Station ; Manchbstbb— L. & N. W. Booking Office, London Road ; Liter- 
pool— L. & N. W. Dist. Supt's Office, Lime Street ; Dublin~16 Suffolk Street ; 
Glasgow— Central Station. 

ALFRED A8LETT, Secretary and General Manager. 
Company's Offices, Oswestry, March, 1894. 

MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

CONNEMARA 

CIRCULAR TOURS from Dublin to the Tourist, Angling, and Shooting 
Resorts in the West of Ireland. 

$9^ Reduced Fares for Parties <tf T%oo to Four Passengeri. 

TOURIST TICKETS flrom the principal Towns in England and Scotland 
for Connemara, or Combined Tour, including KiUamey. 

lamed at the OfBoes of Bailimy and Steampacket Oompanies and Tomlst Amnciea. 
Pnblio OaxB ran during the Season, paning throngh Oaghterard, Beoeoi (for 
Olendalongh), Olifden, Letterftmck (for Benryle), Kyfemore, and Leenane. 

The M. G. W. R. Co.'s 6d. Illustsatkd Handbook to the Wsst or Ikslaxo 
0(mtiM"# 16 full-paged toned ^thognqdu and nnmeroos Woodcnta. 
Apply to the Manager's Office, Broadstone Station, Dublin, where Programmes and all 
other informatton as to Fares, Boates, Oonditiona, ttc, may be obtained. 

J06KPH TATLOW, Manage. 

a 2 
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Lakes op Killarney. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES' ROUTE TO BANTRY BAY, 

and 

Killarney, 

via Cork, Bandon, and South Coast Railway. 

rpHROUOH BANTRY and for mUes along the Shores of the Atlantic—then 
-L over the Monntaios to KILL A KNET. 

Vnm April to Ootobbb well-appointed Coaches and Cars will ran throui^ 
the Season daily (Sundays ezMpted) between BANTRY, GLENGARRIFF, 
KENHARE. and KILLARNEY, to meet trains to and from CORK (stopping 
ai Vickery's Hotel, Bantry, for Kefreshmentd). 

SALOON CARRIAGES twice daily, at 9.45 a.m. and 3 pjD., ftom Albert 
Quay Station ((3ork) through to Bantry. 

Throu^ Fares (indading DriTers' Fees) :— 

iKt Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 

CORK to KILLARNEY 22/- 21/- 16/- 

GORK to 6LENGARRIFF .. .. 12/- 11/- »/« 

Do. and Return 18/- 16/6 12/- 

From the Cork Preu, of 1858:— ** His Royal Highness and suite having 
recently selected the above route, tndifputoMy stompt it as the mott deiiroMe 
and picturesque route for Tourists." 

LOCH-LOMOND. 

** QUEEN OF SCOTTISH LAKES.** 

qiHE North British Steam Packet Company's Pirst- 
-^ olass Saloon Steamers sail from Ballooh Pier, 
calling frequently at all Loch-Lomond Piers ; also in 
oonneotion with Trossachs Tours, Loch-Lomond 
and Loch-Long Tours, Trossachs and Aberfoyle 
TourSy &c. &c. 

The most direct and picturesque route to Oban, 
vid Ardlui, Glenfalloch, and Orianlarich. 

For Train and Steamboat hours see North British 
Bailway Time Tables, or apply to North British 
Bailway Station Masters ; to Thomas M'Lean^ Main 
Street, Alexandria ; or to R. Darling, North British 
Steam Packet Company's Office, 4 West George 
Street, Glasgow. 
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HOLIDAYS AT SEA. 



The ORIENT LINE MAIL8TEAMERS 

leave LONDON every alternate Friday, and PLYMOUTH 
the foUowlng day, calling at GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, PORT 
SAID, SUEZ and COLOMBO, en route for AUSTRALIA. 

Cheap Single and Return Tickets. 
Mamoiftn .— Head Offioet : 

F. GREEN & Co., 1 Fekohuboh Ayxnub, 

ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., j London, E.G. 

For Freight or Pottage apply to the latter Firm, at S, Fen^urek Avenue, B.C. ; 
or to BroMch Office, 16, Cockipw Street, S. W. 



YACHTING CRUISES. 

The Orient Company despatch some of their Steamers on Tachtins Cruises of 
f^cnn three to six weeks, visiting the finest Fiords in NOBWAx daring the 
Summer, and the most interesting places in the MEDITERRANEAN, 
LEVANT, and BIjAOK SEA in the Spring and Autimm. and to tbs 
WEST INDIES in the Winter. 

For particulart apply at above. 

THE CASTLE HOTEL 

The Oldest Established and most Central. 
FOB FAMILIES, OOMMEBOIAL ft PRIVATE GENTLEMEN. 

NIGHT PORTER. 

JOHN BTJBIE, Proprietor. 
ALSO WINE MERCHANT AT 24 A 25 NEW BONO STREET, BATH. 

DB voisr. 

THE OLDEST, LARGEST, & PRINCIPAL HOTEL IN THE TOWN. 

NEW INN FAMILY HOTEL, 

BIDEFORD. 

Familjy Oommerciali and General Fosting House. 
HENRY ASOOTT, Proprietor. 
Eleven miles flrom Clovelly, pleasantly situated in the most central part of 
the towii, and commanding very extensiye Tiews. 
roprietorof Coaehet to Clovelly, Bude, Ac., in connection with L. A S. W.Ry, 
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CENTRAL FOR THE WHOLE OF NORTH DEYOM, 

Inoluding WESTWARD HO! OLOYSLLY, HARTLAKD. 

BUDE, ILFRAOOMBE, and LYNTON. 

FOUR-IN-HAND COACHES IN THE SEASON TO ABOVE PLACES. 

"^ ROYAL HOTEL, 



KaUway 
Station, 



Overlooking 

the River 

TORRIOaE 

and 

OLD BRIDOE. 



■5 

BII>EFOIM>. 

THE MOST MODERN HOTEL IN THE WEST OF ENGUND. 

Every Luxury i rQMTTMFMTAT VentilaUcm and, 

oo^rt. I COURTYARD. 

Superbly Famished and lofty Rooms, Hot and Ck>ld Baths, Elegant Billiard 
Saloon (two Tables). 

COMPUTELY SHELTERED FROM E. & N.E. WINDS. 

Delightful summer and winter resort, one of the mildest and healthiest in 

the E!ingdom. 

SPECIALLY REDUCED WINTER TARIFF. 

First-class Horses 



Sanitary 

Arrang^nents 

Perfect. 



and Carriages of I SaVB OMNIBUS 



Finest Stabling 
and Lock-up 
every desc^ption I « v«^T%mTii% a ^ti Ooachhouse 

always reiSdy. I Elld FOBTERAGE. in Devonshire. 
French and German tmoken, Mederate tariff and boarding termt. 

For Bitnation the Boyal is probably aneaaalled in the 
North of Devon, and from its size and tne admirable 
way in which it is fitted out must be regarded as one 
of the best Hotels in the West of England. It stonds amid 
the interesting n>ots and charming scenery made notorious by * Westward 
Ho I ' and is wi^in easy distance of the many romantic nooks with which 
the North Devon coast abounds. A portion of the house was built tn the 
year 1688 by an old merchant prince, and contains a magnificent oak stair- 
case and drawing-room, which are objects of admiration and interest. The 
ceiling of the latter has the reputation of being one of the grandest in the 
count^. The work comprises festoons of flowers, fruit, and foliage in high 
relief^ and was the workmanship of Italian artists specially commissioned two 
hundred years ago. In this room also Charles Kingsley wrote a portion of 
* Westward Ho !* and on one of ihe panels hangs a portrait (said to be from the 
brush of Vandyke) of John Strange, the great-grandfather of Rose Salteme 
(the fickle ** Rose of the Torridge "), Immortalised by Kingsley in * Westward 
Ho I '— Vide PvUic Press. 

BiDBFOBD.— Chiefly remarkable for having a first-rate Hotel.— Punch, Oct 
6th. 1889. 

BIDEFOBD, N. DEVON. 

FIRST CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, 

Facing the river and old bridge. Has recently been extensively enlareed, 
and combines comforts of a private house with conveniences of first class 
hotel. Lofty, well ventilated Coffee, Commercial, Billiard, and Smoke Rooms, 
over 80 'good Bedrooms, Private Suites of Apartments, hot and cold Baths. 
iCitchen top of house, and other modem improvements. 

Booking Office for the Clovelly and Westward Ho ! Coaches. Posting and 
Livery Stables. Omnibuses and Porters meet all trains. 

W. aiDDIE, Proprietor. 
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BISKAM, DUKXELB, N3. 

The BimsTAiy: BEOTEIj. 

(XSE minute's walk from Dimkeld Station. This higb-dass Family Hotel 
\J Btuxds on its own gronnda, beantifally Bitaated on the Banks of the Tay, and it has 
heen re-modelled, re-deootated, and elegantly re-forniahed throaghoat The Hotel *Bas 
me^ every Train and the Bra^nar Coaoh free of charge. Good BaJmon and Trout fishing. 
i*<«tln«. EDWARD CE8ARI, Proprietor. 

THE HiaHIiAND BAIIiWA7 OOKPANT'S 

STATION MOTEL, INVERNESS. 

KECENTLY enlarged and tboronghly le-decorated. Fxeqnently patrcidsed 
by the Boyal Family. Pbivatb Kntbaiios raoM StAtidx. 'Bns attends the 
Btoamers. EDWARD CE8ARI. Manaqer. 

BOTJI^JSrEJS/aiOTJTlEI 

Messrs. HANKIN80N & SON, 

HOUSE & ESTATE AGENTS, 

RICHMOND CHAMBERS 

(ESTABLISHED 1865), 

PobUsh a complete UontUy List of Properties for Sale and to lie Let. List ot 

Apartments corrected weekly. Either List forwarded by retam of post 

Telegrams, "BIOHMOND, BOTJBNEMOXTTH." 

CAMBRIDGE. 

THE "BULL" HOTEL. 

Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility and Gentry— nearest to the 
Principal Ck>ll^es— contains large Public Dining Room, Drawing Room, Smoke 
Room, Private Sitting Rooms, and all the comforts of a Home. 

Under personal management of the Pbopbibtbsss. 

GOOD CUISINE AND ATTENDANCE. 

HORSES AND CARRIAGES OF EYERT DESCRIPTION. 

SHELBOURNE HOTEL, 

DUBLIN. 

CHARMING SITUATION, OVERLOOKING STEPHEN'S GREEN PARK. 



CENTRAL POSITION. 

MODERATE CHARGES. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

HYDRAULIC. PASSENGER ELEVATOR. 

TELEGRAPH OFFICE & TELEPHONE IN HOTEL. 
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PHILFS 

DUNBLANE HYDROPATHIC, 

PERTHSHIRE. 




Hagnifioent Modern Honse. Aooommodation for over 200 Visitors. 

Superior Turhisht Bussian and other BatJis. 
OOLF C0UB8E. TEIIKIS COUBTS. BOWUNG GBEEH. 

Glenburn Hydropathic Co., 

ROTHESAY, BUTE. 




Splendid New HooBe, just Opened. Fitted np with all the 
Latest ImproyementB, Eleotric Light» ftc. 

81A-WATKB Baths; also Tubkibh, Russian, &o. &o. 
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ROXBURGHE HOTEL, 

CHARLOHE SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 

PmST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 

In oonneotion with the above is Christie's Private Hotel. 
Apartments en tutto, and Board on moderate terms. 

J. OHBISTIE, Proprietor. 

(Kngtialr lakes. 

GRA8MERE. 

The very heart of the Lake District, the most Central Place from which to 
make Excursions to all the other Lakes and Mountains. Within two minntes' 
walk of Dove Cottage, the home of Wordsworth. 

THE PBIirCE OF WALES 

LAKE HOTEL, 

PATBONISED BY 

H.B.H. The Prince of Wales. The Duke of 
Connaught, and the Nobility. 

BSAFriFULLY 8ITXTATEB ON THE MABGIN OF THE LAXE. 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Boating, &c. 
POSTIKO nr ALL ITS BBANOHBS. 

Char-i-banc8 or Coaches to miswater, Coniston, Langdales 
and Keswick during the season; and to Windermere all the 
year ronnd. 

Omnibuses meet the Steamboats aJt Waterhead (Ambleside). 
Mrs, brown, Proprietress. 



BUTTERMERE HOTEL, 

AND FAMILY BOASDnTO HOUSE. 

RSGENTLT built br the Proprietor. Stands in a moit pietnraaqne aitnatlon, overlooldnc 
the two lakee, Bnttennere and Onunmock. and oommandi magnifloent Tiews of tke 
rammnding monntalni. Splendid mpplj of pore irater. and peifeot aanitarj arrang»' 
TumiM. The Hotel contains large GoflGae Boom. Smoking Boom, large and weU'ventilated- 
Bed and SitUng Booms. Hot and Cold Bath Booms, to. The whole Utted up with ereiy 
ooQTflnlenoe Cor the leoeption of Ftimiliee and Tonrists. Ohaigee itriatlj moderate. 
Good Stabling attached. 
BOATS on the lAkes for Pleasnre or Tishing. 
JXJKCBEOVB ready daily fkom One till Four; private meala at aaj boor. 
Tarif, %pUh Boarding Urm$, on tuMpUeaiiom. 

«.^^aa-_ ..«-« ^^^ .^JSAAC RIQQ, Proprietor. 
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EXETER, EXETER. 

POPLK'S 

NEW LONDON HOTEL. 

FIRST CLASS. 

^nixanxBtb bg f^SlJ. ^t f rinte oi SSales. 

Adjoining Nopthernhay Park, and witliin Ato minmtes' 
walk of the Cathedral. 



LARGE COVERED CONTINENTAL COURTYARD. 



Table d'Hote^^ Night Porter. 

OMKiBnsBS Aim Cabs meet all Trains. 



POSmisrO- £3S'X'.^BXjZ SXXX^SST'Z*. 



Telegrams to POPLE, EXETER." 

Also Proprietor of the Globe Hotel, Newton Abbot. 
FINEST HYDROPATHIC IN THE KINGDOM. 

CON I SHE AD PRIORY, 

XJIL.VER.STON. 

'M'EAR the English Lakes, and bounded by the Sea, standing 
-^^ in its own beantiftdly-wooded Grounds of 150 acres. 
Excellent Table ; Comfortable Bedrooms ; Well-warmed House ; 
Tennis and Bowling Greens; Charming Walks and Driyes. 
Turkish, Sea-water, and all other Baths. 

For ProspectuB address Manager, PBIOBY, ULVEBSTOy. 

FOAVEY, CORN^A^ALL. 

THE FOWEY HOTEL. 



TpRECTED in 1883, and considerably enlarged in 1891, is 
-^-^ situate most charmingly, overlooking the BEarbour, and is 
replete with every modem comfort. Exoellbnt Fishino and 
Boating, Lawn Tennis, and Bathing. Picturesque Country. 
Mild Climate. Moderate Tariff. Special Terms to Weekly 
Visitors. Electric Light throughout 

Apply to The Manaoeb. 
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ILFRACOMBE. 

Granville Boarding Establishment. 

MAGNIFICENT SEA VIEWS. 



40 Bedrooms, Baths, Billiards, Balconies. Bond 
fide Temperance, First-class. Foster's *' Bijou Guide" 
gratis. Special Sanitary Certificate. 



MACRAE & DICK, 

Job and Post Masters, 



LIOHFIELD. 

THE SWAN HOTEL. 

FAMILY & COMMERCIAL HOTEL & POSTING HOUSE. 
Near the Cathedral, LICHFIELD. 

Open and Close Oarbiages, Good Siablinq, Loosk 

Boxes, >Heabse and Moubnino Coaches. 

Omnilmses to and from both Stations to meet every train. 



SSSf^ 


Huuuml 


KbBB BEHH 


i^'(.^^ifi«^;i^ 


filial 1 


^^n 





'SHAFTESBURY," 

MOUNT PLEASANT. 

Abota Three Minutet^ Walk from 
Central and Lime Street Statione. 

QYEB 100 Booms. Quiet 
oomfurtable, and with all 
modem improrementa. Electrle 
Ught. Day and Night Porteia 
Always in attendance. OoodStook 
Eiooms. Moderate Fixed Ohargea. 
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LONDON. 

whd's tempebange hotel, 

84 to 40 LUDGATE HILL, E.G. 

HOME COMFORTS. CLEANLINESS AND QUIET. CENTRAL FOR 
BUSINESS OR PLEASURE. 

TJIANTEJI'S MOTEL, LOJiDOfC. 

FAIULT AND OOHUEBOIAL TEHFEBAITOE. 

50 BEDROOMS. 

6 to 9 BRIDGEWATES SQUABE, BARBICAN. 

Most Gentral for Business or Pleasure. Close to Aldersgate Street Railway 
Station, near St Paul's Cathedral, Q.P.O.. and ALL places of interest. Beds 
from 2s, I double, 3«. to it. No charge for attendance. Perfect sanitary arrange- 
ments. EBtabUshed 1859. Gofiee Room, good Sitting Room, and Smoke Room. 

Write far * How to Spend a Week in London,' with Tariff and 
Testimonials combined, post firee. 

Telegraphic Address-** HEALTHIEST, LONDON." 

The South Place Hotel 

Finsbury, LONDON, E.G., 

Has a high reputation of Thirty Tears for thorough comlbrt, central position^ 
and moderate charges. The Re.building of this 

MLA^G-NiyiCKNT HIGS-Br-CL-A^SS HOTKX. 

has embraced the most recent hygienic and sanitary Improvements. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING. PASSENGER LIFT TO EACH FLOOR. 

nUgraph: **Aniifidd^ London." JOSEPH ABXFIELD ft SON, 

A most moderate TariiT. Limited. 

RESIDENTIAL CLUB, 

Thrale Hall, Streatham, S.W. 



y ONDON'S Healthiest Suburb, with Purest Air. Home- 
-■— ' Comforts. Unequalled Table d'H6te under experienced 
Ohef. Noble Reception, Beading, Billiard, Smoking, and 
Becreation Rooms, fluent Entertainments. Baths. Lawn 
and Asphalted Tennis Courts; Tennis Tournaments everj- 
Saturday during Sununer. Terms by the day or week. 
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LYNTON, NOKTH DEVON. 



ROYAL CASTLE |i§FAM I LY HOTEL. 

PATXonBn> BT H.B.H. ths Princk or Walks avd othks Mbkbbw 

or THB ROTAL FAMILT. 



This Hotd, iliiiKltng in its own oniamental grounds of about 12 acres, 600 feet 
ftbove the level of the sea, overlooking the Bristol Channel, commands nn- 
Intermpted views of the Vallevs of the East and West Lynn, Lynn GUff, 
Brendon and Ooontisbary UlUs, The Tors, the Village of Lynmonth, the Fore- 
land, the Welsh Coast, and the far-fiBuned VaUey of Rocks. 

PRIVATE HOTEL ATTACHED, 
The Hotel has been recently and extensively enlarged to meet the reqiiire- 
ments of modem society, and combines the comfort of a private house witn the 
conveniences ofa first-class Hotel. Elegant Suites of Private Apartments. Table 
d'HOte, Coffee Boom, and Ladies' Drawing Room. 3b which have bem oddscl 
iMto and MmmuidUntt Smoking and BiUiard Boom*, aU facing tht tea, 
Szcellent Cuisine. Moderate charges. Shooting (Blackeoek and other game) 
feir Qmi ltmm^ ttajfing at the Eotd only. Lawn Tonnit, Eleetrie Lighting, 

Salmon and Trout Fishinff. 
Post Horses and Carriages of every description. First-dass Stabling. Coaches 
in the season to Barnstaple, lUhuiombe, and Minehead. Tarilf on implication. 

THOliAB BAEEB, Proprietor. 
LLA2VI>UI>NO. 

THE IMPERIAL FAMILY HOTEL. 

(OEMTBB OF BAT.) 

This First-Class Hotel has twice been enlarged since it was opened in 18Y2, 
and is now cms of the Finest and Largest in North Wales. 

TABLE D'HOTE 18 SERVED AT SEPARATE TABLES. 

Apartments en iuUe. Bedueed Tariff during May, June* Jnlj. 

Stablino. Private Omnibuifor the exclusive ute qf Vititon to the Eotd. 

JOHN 0HANTBE7, Proprietor. 

GRAND HOTEL 

COMPANY OF MANCHESTER, LTD. 
AYTOUN STR EET. PORT LAND STREET. 

One of the Best Hotels in the Oity. Every Modem 
Convenience. Lift. Pirst-class Cuisine and Cellar. 



VERY MODERATE TARIFF. GEO. SGHMIEDEB, Manager, 
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Hydropathic Establishment 

A FIBST-CLA8S HEALTH AND PLEASTTBE EE80BT. 

Hydropathic and Electric Baths. Massage. Table d'Hdte 1 p.m. 

Tramcare trom ;the foot of the hill. Private Sitting Rooms. 

Terms from £1 ISs. 6d. to £8 8s. inclusive. 
Phytician—W. Moxon, M.R.C.S, <ind L,R.C.P. 
For Proepectas (with fall particulars) apply to the Manageress, Matlock 
House. Matlock. 

SCOTLAND. 

MOULIN HOTEL, 

PITLOCHRY. 

Three-quarters of a Mile from and 150 ft. above 

PITLOCHRY STATION. 

Enlarged and Befumished. Bath Boom. Posting. Beantiful 

Situation. Invigorating Air. Beduced Terms tUl Aug^t 1. 

Mrs. McDIARMID, ProprietreBS. 

PENZANCE, CORNWALL. 

(On the Esplanade) 

Is the largest and Principal Hotel. Has a frontage of over 170 feet, all the 
rooms of which overlook the sea. It fiuxs due South, and commands a ftill and 
uninterrupted view of Mount's Bay. Penzance stands unrivalled for tiie 
variety and quiet beauty of its scenery, whilst tlie mildness and equability 
of its climate is admirably adapted to invalids. Apartments en tuite. 
Drawing. Reading, Coffee, Billiard and Smoking Rooms. Hot and Gold Baths. 
Table d'Hdte. An Omnlbas meets every train. Posting in all its Branches. 
During Winter Months moderate inclusive '* en pension ** terms are made. 

MRS. E. A. PERMEWAN, Proprieirett. 
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THE WHITE HART HOTEL, 

Nearly opposite tlie Cathedral. 

The Labgest and Pkinoipal Hotel in the Citt. 

This old-established First-Glass Hotel contains every accommodation for 

Families and Tonrists. A Ladies' Coffee Room. Billiard and Smoking Rooms 

and spacious Coffee Rooms for Gentlemen. Table d'Hdte meals daily at 

separate tables. Two bonrs each meaL 

Gakbiaoes and Horses on Hibe foe Stokbhknge Aim otheb places ov 
Interest at fixed inclusive Chaboes. Excellent Stablino, 

Loose Boxes, &c. 

Tabivf on application to H. T. BOWES, Manager, 
^ Posting-Matter to E er Majesty, 

BEDFORD FAMILY HOTEL, 

ESPLANADE, SIDMOUTH, 

RECENTLY DOUBLED IN SIZE AND ACCOMMODATION. 

Overlooking Cricket Ground and Hotel Tennis Courts, 

Good Position, facing South and West, 

ARCHERY. FOOTBALL. FOXHOUNDS. GOLF. 

First-Class Billiard Room and Club adjoining. 

Proprietor since 1879, JOHN P. MILLEN. 

SLIGACHAN HOTEL. 

NEABEST HOTEL TO LOCH COBTHSK. 

" Bligachaa in Skye is the rock-climbini: centre par exetUenee of the British Ides."— 0e» 
Badminton Libnury, vol. " Mountaineering," p. 842. 

Beautifally situated at the foot of the CooUn Hills. Parties liviog In the 
Hotel have the privilege of good Sea-Trout Fishiug on the River Sligachan ; 
also mod Loch and Sea Fishing. 

BOATS PBEE OF CHABeE. BOATMEN 48. per day. 

Parties landing at Gorulsk can have Ponies or Guides sent to meet ttiem at 

Camasnnary, or the hill above Comisk, by sending letter or telegram the day 

previous. Fostino. Post and Telegraph Office adjoining Sotel, 

W. SHARP. Lessee. 

m:xj3Vr,o's 

STRATHPEFFER HOTEL, 

HIGHLAND SPA, N.B. 

EVERY HOME COMFORT \VITH 

MODERATE CHARGES. 

A Sblbotion op Wines and Spirits op the Finest Qualttt. 

JOHN M. MUNBO, Proprietor. 
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NORTH COAST OF CORNWALL. 

THE M0LE8W0RTH ARMS HOTEL, 

WADEBRIDGE. 

S. POLLARD, Proprietor. 

Poiting in all its branoJies. Omnibiu to meet every train. 

FAMILIES COMFORTABLY ACCOMMODATED. 

Wadsbkhmb is DOW the nearest railway station to some of the most 
romantic scenery of Cornwall. Visitors would do well to halt here a nigbt 
m route for Tlntagel, 16 miles; Boecastte, 17 ; Camelford, 11; Delabole Slate 
Qnanles, 11; Padstow, 8; Rode, 6; Port Isaac, 8; Yale of Lanheme and 
Mawgan, 11 ; Bedmthan Steps, 12; Newqnay, 16; and Polseath, 8. 

W INDSO R. 

WHITE HART H OTEL. 

Fac ing Windsor Ca atle, 

FIRST-CLASS Residential HoteL Reboilt. reflimished. Electric light, 
excellent Cuisine, and Wines. Perfect Sanitary and Heating arrangranents. 
BlUiarda. Snperior Carriages for Ascot, Virginia Water, fto. Modente Tariff. 
N.B.— Military Band plays daUy opposite HoteL State Apartments open 
free when Court absent j^^^ ^ LAKE. 

STANFORD'S 
COMBINED MAPS AND GUIDES. 



ISLB of WIGHT.— TOURISTS MAP, on the scale of 1 inch 
to a mile; size, 21 inches by 21 inches; and descriptive VISTTOB'S 
GUIDE. Folded in cover, plain. Is. ; folded in case, coloured, 1«. id. ; 
mounted in case, coloured, 3«. 6d. 

NOBTH WALES.— TOURISrS MAP, on the scale of 8 miles 
to an inch; sise, 34 inches by 27 inches; and descriptive VISITOB'S 
GUIDE. Folded in case, plain, 1«. M.; folded in case, coUrared, St.; 
mounted in case, coloured, 5«. 

SOUTH WALES.— TOURISrS MAP, on the scale of SJ miles 
to an inch; size, 34 inches by 27 inches; and descriptive VISITOR'S 
GUIDE. Folded in case, plain, is. 6d.; folded in case, coloured, St. ; 
mounted in cabe, coloured, 5s. 

LONDON.— COLLINS'S STANDARD MAP of LONDON, on the 
scale of 4 inches to a mile ; size, 34i inches by 27 Inches. With an 
ninstrated Guide to the Principal Places of Interest, Tables of Cab Fares, 
and Alphabetical List of neanv 4000 Street References, &c Coloured, 
in case, is. ; extended (size, 34i inches by 34i inches) and Ml coloured, 
in case. Is. 6<l. ; mounted on cloth, in case, 3s. 64. 



LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27C0CKSPUR STREET, 8.W. 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 

Government and General Publishers. 
Also 'agents to the new ZEALAND GOVERNMENT. 

THE ABMY BOOK FOB THE BBITI8H EMPIBE: a Beoord 
of the Deyelopment and Present Composition of the Military Foroei^«nd 
tbeir Duties in Peace and War. By Lieut-Gen. W. H. GoooBHonoH. 
BJL^ G.B., and lieot-Col. J. C. Daltov Olf.\ B.A. Aided by Tarions 
Oontribntors. Olotli, 6«. 
" The book is marvellonsly comprehensiye."— ^nny and Navy GatttU. 
** The need for such a book has long been ttlf^Broad Arrow. 
<• 'The Army Book' contains a great amoimt of valuable and tateresting 
information."— T»me«. 

Royal 8vo, cloth, 5«. 

exODE TO THE HIKING LAWS 07 THE WOBLD. By 
Oswald Walkbslet, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
**Noi only promoters and persons actually engaged in mining enterprise, 
but oompany lawyers, who have so often to deal with mining undertakings in 
foreign countries, will find a great deal of nsefhl information in this book 
stated in a omcise and easily accessible form."— Xaw Times. 

Just Issued. Royal 8vo, doth, 21«. 
POLICE AND PBISON EKC7CL0P2DIA. By Gkobob W. 
Hack, and others, Lawrence, Mass., n.S.A* 

Besides giving all details of the police and prison system in the States, it 
gives important particulars of the prison discipline and management, punish- 
ments, food, statistics, courts, rules and regulations governing prosUtuncm and 
the liquor question of the principal countries of the wc^ld. 

TBOUT IN NEW ZEALAND : Where to Go and How to Oatoh 

Them. By W. H. Spaokman, B.A., President of the Canterbury 

Anglers' Society. 2t.6d. 

FABXING AND LABOUB IN NEW ZEALAND. Oompiled by 

W. B. PxROSTAL, Agent-General for New Zealand. M. ; by post, 1^ 
AOBANGI : or, the Heart of the Southern Alps, New Zealand. 

By Malcolh Ross. U. 
NEW ZEALAND'S LONE LANDS. Being brief notes of a 

visit to the outlying Islands of the Colony. By Ro. Gabkiok. U. 
A BOMANCE 07 LAKE WAKATIPTT : a Legend of the Lakes. 

Being Episodes of Early Goldfields Life In New Zealand, with Itinerant 

Statistical, Historical, and other Notes. By Bo. Gakbick. U. 

WILTS C0I7NTT COTTNCIL TECHNICAL EDUCATION COM- 
MITTEE. Report on Experiments with Potatoes and Gnions in 
Warminster and District, 1893. (With Illustrations.) By post. It. 1^ 

POTATO CULTTJBE FOB THE MILLION. By H. W. Ward, 
F.R.HJ3., Head Gardener to the Right Hon, the Earl of Radnor, Loogford 
Gasae, Salisbury. 3d ; by post, 4df. 
*' We may safely say that the pamphlet will be found most usefhl to potato 

growers, whether In field or In garden."— /formers' Oaxette. 

MY GABDENEB (Illustrated). By H. W. Wabd, F.B.H.8., 
Head Gardener to the Right Hon. the Earl of Radnor, Longford Castle, 
Salisbury. 2«. 6d. 
'*The book is replete with valuable cultural notes indispensable to the 

millions who are now turning to gardening as a source of pleasure and profit" 

— Crardener's Chronicle. 

LONDON: EAST HAEDINO STBEET, E.G. 
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W. & A. K. JOHNSTON'S 

MORE I MPORTANT A TLASES. 

THE BOYAL ATLAS OP MODBBN QBOQBAPHY. 

1894. Fart /edition now complete, contalDing Flfty^aeven Maps, mmI 
Ninety-four Ineet Maps and Plans, with Indexes to about 185,000 Places. 
Boyal folio, half-bound Russia ta morocco, price 62. 6«. 

THB HAKDY BOYAL ATLAS OF MODERN QEO- 

GBAPHT. New and Enlarged Edition. Containing Flfty-twe Maps and 
Complete Index. Imperial 4to, half-bonnd morocco, price 21. 12«. M. 

THB WOBLD-WIDB ATLAS. A Wonderful Production. Con- 
taining an Introdoction, giving an Account of Geographical Disooveiy and 
Political Territorial Changes in the Nineteenth Century, by J. SOQTT 
KELTI6, Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Oeographicai Society, London. 
Two Frontispieoee— the Flags of all Nations and the Time of all Nations ; 
112 thoroughly Accurate and carefuUy-colonred Plates of Map^ Plans of 
Gitiee. kc.; and Complete Index to 66,000 Places named. Royal 4to, 
I2i by 10 inches, handsomely bound in cloth, price 1$. Od. 

Now Beady, size 12 by 8i inches, full-bound doth, price It, M. 
Handsomely half-bound morocco, price 14s. 

AN ATLAS OF INDIA. Contahiing Sixteen Coloured PUtes of 
Maps and Plans of atiee. Size, 14 by 12 inches, folded. With Historical 
and Statistical Letterpress by Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.L, and a 
Complete Index of Names. 

TOURISTS' MAPS. 
(^SeUcteifnm the ** Royal Atku.") Mounted on CflotK and bomnd 

in a Pocket-ooie. $, d. 

AMea (South) 1 Sheet, with Index of 2793 Names 4 6 

America (Uii.) 4 do. ., 8340 „ 8 

America (South) 2 do. ,. 6558 ,. 8 u 

Australia . 1 do. „ 4817 .. 4 tf 

Australia (South) 1 do. .. 4416 „ 4 6 

Austro-Hungaiy 2 do. „ 6816 ., 8 

Belgium and the Netherlands . 1 do. ,. 4226 ., 4 6 

Canada (Central and East) . . 2 do. ,. 4537 ,. 8 u 

Canada(We8t) l do. „ 2877 „ 4 6 

China and Japan 1 do. „ 3218 „ 4 6 

England 2 do. .. 12.177 „ 8 

France i do. ., 4643 „ 4 6 

Germany, N i do. „ 3560 „ 4 6 

S.W 1 do. „ 5628 H 4 6 

IndU 2 do. „ 8336 „ 8 

Ireland l do. „ 6502 „ 4 6 

Italy 2 do. „ 6187 „ 8 

Mediterranean Shores . ... 1 do. „ 2318 „ 46 

New Zealand and New Guinea . 1 do. „ 2146 „ 4 6 

Palestine l do. „ 2502 „ 4 6 

Scotland 2 do. ,. 11,139 „ 8 

Spain and Portugal .... l do. „ 4040 „ 46 

Sweden and Norway .... l do. „ 2259 „ 46 

Switserland l do. „ 4672 „ 4 6 

Complete Catalogue post-free on application. 

W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 

BdinaVTorks, Eaiter Bd., ft 16 South St. Andrew St, Edinburgh; 
6 White Hart Street, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 
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STANFORD' S LEADIN G ATLASES. 

Prospectus, giving List of Contents of eachy JVatf on Application, 

Just Published. Second Edition, Revised and Enlaxged. 
DsDiOATBD BT Pkbuissioh TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVERSAL 

OEOGRAPHY. exhibitingthe Physical and PoliUcal Divisions of the 

various Countries of the World. One Hundred Maps, with a list of 

Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Imperial folio, half-morocoo 

extra, with Thumb Index, price £12; moroooo, £15. Size* when shut. 

16 in. by 23 in. 

"Whereas Mr. Arrowsmith exhausted his material in flffy maps, Mr. 

Stanford has been able to cover ninety sheets. True, most of these additions 

are maps of British possessions at home and abroad, and this is the distinctive 

feature of the folio London Atlas. The British Islands and the British 

possessions are treated with unusual prominenoe and detaiL But the atlas is 

mainly valuable for its wealth of Maps of the British Empire all over the 

world, and in this respect it is probably unsurpassed."— 7%e Times. 

Just Published. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS OF UNIVESSAL 

GEOGRAPHY. QaARTO Edition, containing Forty-eight Coloured Maps, 
careftilly drawn and beautifully engraved on steel and copper plates, and 
a List of Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Imperial 4to, half- 
morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, £1 10s. Size, when shut, 12 in. by 15 in. 
'* We have used it constantly for years, and have never found it surpassed 
for the combined merits of handiness, cheapness, accurate and clearness."— 
Saturday Keoiew. 

Also Just Published. 

STANFORDS GUINEA ATLAS OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY. Containing Thirty-eight Maps, carefhUy drawn and 

beautifully engraved on copper plat^ Coloured to show the latest 

Political Boundaries and the leading Physical Features; also an 

Alphabetical List of over 30,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. 

Half-moroooo, cloth sides, gilt edges, price £1 is. Size, when shut. Si in. 

by 12 in. 

** We have tried Messrs. Stanford's Guinea Atlas, testing it on ground with 

which we were funlltar— Switzerland, Norway, the Balkan Peninsula— and 

we have found that it is as good as it looks. Higher praise we could not 

award it.**-^oumal of Education, 

Recently Published. 

STANFORD'S HANDT ATLAS OF MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY. Consisting of Thirty Maps, each 14 in. 1^ 11 in^ engraved 

in the best styte, giving the leading Physical Features, and Coloured to 

show the latest Political Boundaries; also an Alphabetical List of over 

30,000 Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Bound in doth, price 

lOf. ed. Size, when shut, 7i in. by 12 in. 

'* This work possesses in a remarkable degree the two chief exoellenoes of an 

atlas— thoroughness in matter and cleames in form. It contains thirty maps, 

tiie more important political items, as Germany and India, being divided into 

halves for the purpose of dearer and more elaborate presentment. No better 

work has ever been produced at the price."— >{7ntiMrmy Emtension Journal. 



LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD. 26 & 27 G0GK8PUR STREET, 8.W. 

Sole Agent in England and Wales for Ordnanoe Survey Maps. 
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A SELECTION FBOM 

MACMILLAN'8 THREE-AND-8IXPENNY SERIES. 

Grown 8to. 3«. 6<i. each Tolnme. 
BY F. KABION OBAWFOBD. 



Ms. Isaacs: A Tale of Modem India. 

Pwtrait of Author. 
Db. Claudius : A True Story. 
A Boh AH Sikoul 

ZOSOASTBB. 

Mabzio*s GBUomz. 

A TaLB or A LONSLT Pabish. 

Paul Patovv. 

BY mtS. OLIPHANT. 



With thb Ihhobtau. 

Obbifbnstbin. 

SAifT' Ilabio. 

A Cioajutftb Makbb's Bohanob. 

Khalbd. 

Thb Thbbb Fatks, 

Thb Witch or Pbaoub. 



A Bblbaoubbbo Citt. 

JOTCB. 

H biohboubs oh thb Gbbbh. 

KiBSTBBH. 

Hbstbb. 
Sot Ton. 

BY BOLF BOLDBEWOOD. 

BOBBBBT UHDBB Abms. | AColohial Rbtorhkb. I A Stdhbt-Sxdb Saxoh, 
Thb Squatibb's Dbbam. | Thb Mihkb's Right. | Nbvbrmokb. 

BY MBS. CBAIK (the Author of 'John Halifax. Gentteman'). 



Hb that will hot which hb mat. 
Thb Railway Mah ahd Ha 

Childrbh. 
Thb Mabriaob op Elihob. 
Thb Hkib Pbbsumptivb ahd thb 

Hbib Appabbnt. 



Olitb. With Ulust. hj G. Bowets. 
Thb Ooilvibs. With Illustrations. 
Agatha's Husbakd. Withlllust. 
Hbad or THB Familt. With 

Illustrations. 
Two Marbia-gbs. 



Thb Laubbl Bdsh. 

Mt Mother ahd I. With IllnsL 

MissTomut: A MediiBval Romance. 

Illustrated. 
KiHG Arthur : Not a Love Story. 
Sbbhohs out op Church. 



BY J. H. SHOBTHOUSE. 

JoHH Iholbsant. I Thb Countbss Evb. 

Sib Pbboiyal. A Tbachbr op thb Violih. 

Thb Littlb Schoolmastbr Mark. | Blahchb, Ladt Falaisb. 

BY VABIOUS AUTHOBS. 
Sir S. W. Baker. — ^Trub Tales pob mt Grahdsohs. 
Sir H. Cunningriiaxn.— Thb C(brulbass— Thb Hbbiots— Whbat ahd 

Tabbs. 
Mary A. Dickens.— A Mere Ctfhbr. 
W. W. Powler*— Tales op thb Birds. Illustrated.— A Tear with thb 

Birds. Illustrated. 
Thomas Hardy.— The Woodlanders— Wessbx Talbs. 
Bret Harte.--€BB88T— The Heritage op Dbdlow Mabsh— A First 

Familt or Tasajara. 
Henry James.— A Lohdoh Life— Thb Asfbrh Papers— The Traqio 

MusB. 
Annie Keary. — Castlb Dalt— York and a Lahoastbb Rosb— Jahbt's 

HoMB— Oldburt— A DouBTina Heart. 
S. B. Lysaerlit.— Thb Marplot. 
M. M^Iiennan.— MucKLE Jock, and drHBB Stobibs. 
A. B. Mitford.— Tales op Old Japah. 
W. C. Bhoades.— JoHH Trevbnhice. 
Sir Mortimer Dorand, K.C.I.E.— Heleh Tretbrtah. 
W. Olark Bussell.— Maroohed— A Strange Elopbmbht. 
Marchesa Theodoli.— Under Pressurb. 
Montana Williams, Q.O.— Leaves op a Lipb— Latbb Lbavbs— 

Bouhd Lohdoh, down East, and up West. 

MACHULAK & CO., BEDFOBD ST., COVENT GAEBEK. W.a 
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TRAYELLIMC MAPS. 



BRITISH ISLES.— DAVIES'S NEW RAILWAY MAP of the 
BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE. Scale, 22 mUes to an Inchi; 
■ize, 31 inches hy 38. Mounted to fold in case, 91. 

BBITISH ISLES.— GEOLOGICAL: STANFORD'S NEW 
LONDON ATLAS MAP. Prepared i^m the National Snryeys bj 
"EDWARD BEST. Scale, 28 miles to 1 inch; sise, 22 inches by 28. 
Mounted to fold in case, 12«. 6<l. 

ENGLAND and WALES— STANFORD'S NEW LIBRARY 
and TRAVELLING MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 8 mUes 
to 1 inch ; size, 64 inches by 78. Golonred and mounted in 4 sections, in 
morocco case, price 32. I3t. 6<i. 

ENGLAND and WALES.— STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS 
RAILWAY and STATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 
10 miles to an indi; size, 40 inches by 48. Ck>loared and monnted in 
case, I2t. 6<i. The Four Sheets can also be had separately— size of each, 
22 inches by 26. Golonred and monnted, in case, each 6«. Smaller Maps, 
6«. and3«. 

ENGLAND and WALES.— STANFORD'S PORTABLE MAP 
of ENGLAND and WALES. Scale, 16 miles to an inch ; size, 82 inches 
by 28. Golonred and mounted, in case, U. 6d. 

ENGLAND and WALES.— GEOLOGICAL : STANFORD'S 
GEOLOGICAL MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. With Index to 
Oolonrs and 6 Sections. By Sir A. G. RAMSAY. The usual topographical 
Information Is given. Scale, 12 miles to 1 inch ; rise, 36 inches by 42. 
Mounted, to fold in case, 30*. 

LONDON.— DAVIES'S NEW MAP of the BRITISH METRO- 
POUSL Scale, 3 inches to a mile ; size, 36 Inches by 26i. Coloured and 
mounted, in case, 7«. 6cl. ; or with continuation Southward beycmd the 
Crystal Palace, 11«. Other Maps at 8«., 6«. 6(2., 3«. 6<2., U. 6<2., U. 

LONDON.— MAP of the ENVIRONS of LONDON, including 
Twenty-five Miles fhnn the Metropolis. Scale, | of an inch to a mite 
size, 36 inches by 35. Mounted, in case, 10«. Other Maps at Si., bt, ed., 
3«.. 2t, M^ 1«. 6<i, or U. 

OBDNANOE SURVEY MAPS.— The Maps of the One-inoh 
Survey are well adapted for Tourists. Index Map, showing division of 
Sheets, sent post-Aree on application. The published Sheets kept in Stock. 
Apply to EDWARD STANFORD, Sole Agent in England and Wales. 



London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
36 ft 27 COGKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
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INSURE 
YOUR HORSES AND CATTLE 



im)imal %ibt SHatk insnrattre ^BB0nattan, 

LHOTBD, 

Head Offices-PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 8.W. 

BiUMUhed 18Y8. 
HoMis, GATTU,aiMl other Lxyb Stock ingnred against Dsath from AoomsKT 
and DiBSABB. Claims PAm,' £70,000. Prospectases and fall particnlara 
po8t-fr«e. Agents wanted. B. s. ESSEX, Manager. 

ESTABUSHXD 1837. Bt APPOmTMSMT TO U.M. OOVSBMMBNT OfFICBS. 

HOGARTH & HAYES 

(SacoesBore to A. Wbbn), 

Black Lead Pencil and Cedar Goods Manufacturers, 

SOUTHET HILL PENCIL WORKS, KESWICK. 

Down the Main Street, on the Bight of Grata Bridge. 

^siton may spend a very ei^Joyable and InstractiTe visit to this establislunent, 

wliere the process of Pencil Maidng may be witnessed in all its branches. 

Pencils, Rulers, ^Valking Sticks, &c., stamped to order. 

XHOUSAMDS AllHUALLT VISIT THXSB WOKKS. 

WESTWARD HO! N. DEVONJ 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

In ooDneotion with the 

UNITED SERVICES COLLEGE, 

To prepare Boys between 8 and 13 for it or other Public Schools. 

Mattel*: The Rev. J. A. PAOET-MOFFATT, M.A. 

The School (established in 1878) stands within sight of Dart- 
moor and Oloyelly Bay, and is five minutes' walk from the Sea. 

G. W. WILSON & CO., Limited 

8 Catherine Street, Strand, London, 

PUBLISH THE BBST SBUSS OF 

To be had in all Sizes and Styles, and as 

LANTERN SLIDES. 

LiiU poet free.^ 
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HAND-IN-HAND 

FIRE & LIFE INSUEANCE SOCIETY, 

26 NEW BRIDGE ST., LONDON, E.G. 



Inititiited in 1696. Extended to Life Insnranoe, 1886. 



The oldest Insurance Office in the World. 

There being no Shareholders, all Profits 
are divided amongst the Insured, Fire as 
well as liife. 

BONUS RETURNS. 

Life. — 1st and 2nd Series 75] 

3rd Series 50 rising to 60 per Gent. 

4th Series (the only one now open), after Ist > per 
Five Years, commencing at I Annum. 

45 rising to 50 / 

FiBE (with certain exceptions). — Annual Policies, One year's 
premium out of five. Septennial Policies, varying with 
the nature of the risk, 25 to 50 per cent, at the end 
of (Bach 7th year. 

No Policyholder is subject to any Personal Liability. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents 
persons of good position and character. 



The ACCOUNTS and STATEMENTS, as depoHted toUh the 
Board of Trade, cw weU as Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal, 
may he had of any of the Society's Agents, or on appKeation at 
the Head Office. 

BENJAMIN BLENEINSOF, Secretary. 
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CONSESRVAXORIES. 

G-^eenlioiueSy Stoye-lioiiBeii 
Yineriesy Feaoli-lioiiseB, &o. 

NEW CATALOGUE. 

llie most ocmiplete and artistic ever 

iBsued, price U. 

▲bridged Gatalogiie free. 

VtfARMINe AND VENTiUTION 
of Ghnrdies, Public Baildings* and 
Besidences. Eiffldeiu^ goaranteed. 

W. BICHABDSON & CO., DARLINGTON. 
LONDON AND COUNTY 

Advance and Discount Company, 

LIMITED. 

Oash Advances from £10 to £500 at Moderate Rates. 
Bills Discounted. Forms Gratis. 

57 AND 58 CHANCERY LANE. 

JOHN STONE, Secretary. 
KENT, THE GABDEN OF ENGLAND. 

FRUIT TREES, FRUIT BUSHES, VINES, 
FIGS, AND STRAWBERRIES. 

8oo Kinds true to Name. The Largest aind 
best Stock in Europe. 

GEORGE BUNYARQ & CO., MAIDSTONE. 

N,Bj-~aend Direct : No Agent*. 
Descriptive Fruit Catalogue, 6 stamps. Strawberry List Free. 

By Speeiai Bojfai Ajapointnient. ^ 

SPEARMAN'S SER6E8 AND FANCY WEAVINGS. 

Pore Wool only. For all Seasons of the Year. 

PLAIN COLOURS, CHECKS, AND MIXTURES. STRONG! USEFUL! DURABLE! 

For Ladies* "Wear ... Is. 6d. to 48 6d. the yard. 

For Gentleman's Suits . 2s. Ud. to IDs. 6d. the yard. 

On Receipt qf IrutructioM Samplet toiU he sent Pat Free, 

A:b.— Any length cat and carriage paid to principal stations, or by Parcels 

Post, in the United Kingdom. 

ONLT ADDRESS^NO AGENTS: SPEARMAN, SPEARMAN. 
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ALIEHS PORTMANTEAUS 



37 WEST STRAND, LOITDON. 

Opposite the Lowther Arcade. 

BAGS,^^^bi*, £5 5 STRONG DRESS 

BASKETS. 

OVERLAND TRUNKS. 

'GLADSTONE BAGS 

DSESSINGwCASES. 
Oash Disooimt 10 per Oent. 
Ne^vr Ulufstratecl Oatalogrue, i>os't-firee. 





HAMILTON'S 

"ELASTIC 

DRESS SUIT. 

(LINED THROUGHOUT WITH SILK.) 

^S S^^ CASH. 

Above have a wide-world reputation, and we 

guarantee them absolutely the best value 

in London. 



Omtlemen will aleo find that In other reepeots 
we can dress them well in every way at a saving 
on West-end prices for absolutely the same 
materials and styles. 

ILLUSTRATED PRICBD CATALOOUB 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 

TRAQCMARK f^C:» OnlT AddJUESS: 

HAMILTON & CO., 

CIVIL AND COURT TAILORS, 

21 BEBFOBS STBEET, STBAITD, LONBOH 
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BOOKS FOR T>^AYELLE|{S. 



SEAS AND SXIE3 IN ICANT LATITTTDES; or, 

WanderingB in Seardi of Weather. By the H(m. Ralph ABEHCRomr. 
Demy 8vo, with 3 Maps, 9 Photographs, and 33 Woodcnts l^ Pbitohett, 
Whtxpes, OooPBit, &c Cloth extra, 18«. 

THE NEW FAB WEST AND THE OLD FA& 

EASl' ; being an Acconnt of recent travel and observation along the line 
of the Canadian Pacific and Manitoba and North-Westem RaUway, thence 
to Japan, China, Ceylon, &c. By W. Hbnby Babnbbt, Author of ** Life 
and Labour in the Far Far West." With 8 Maps and 8 Page niustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price I2t. 

A TRIP THBOUGH THE EASTERN CAUCASUS, 

with a Chapter on the Languages of the Country. By the Hon. John 
Abbbcbombt. Demy 8vo, doth, with Mxp^ and Illustrations, 14t. 

THE BATHS AND WELLS OF EUBOPE, with a 
Sketch of Hydrotherapy, and Hints on Climate, Sea-Bathing, and Popular 
Cures. By John Macphbbson, MJ). Third Edition, revised, with a 
Map. Post 8vo, cloth, 6<. 6d. 

FETBIDGE'8 HANDBOOK FOB EX7B0PEAN 

TRAVELLERS. Three vols., roan tuck, sold separately ; price 16s. each. 
Contents:— 

Vol. L Vreat Britain. Ireland, France, &c 
IL Germany, Austria, Italy, &c. 
III. Switzerland, Tyrol. Norway, &c. 

CAMPING VOYAGES ON GEBMAN BIVEBS. 

By Abthub a. Maodonell, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Oxford. With 
Ftontisi^ece and 20 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10«. 6<2. 

THE HANDY GUIDE TO NOBWAY. By Thomas 

B. WiLLSON, MJL With Maps and Appendices on ihe Flora and History 
of Norway, Fishing Notes, and Photography. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Small post 8vo, cloth, 5«. 

THBOUGH NOBWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. By 

W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., F.CJB., Author of the « Fuel of the 
Smi,"&c. With Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6«. 

THE CANABY ISLANDS AS A WINTEB BE- 

SORT. By John Whitfobd. F.R.Q.S. With 1 Maps and 26 Illustrations 
firom I^otographs taken by the Author, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7«. 6d. 

KADEIBA : Its Scenery, and How to See It. With 

Letters of a Tear's Residence, and List of the Trees, Flowers, Ferns, and 
Seaweeds. By Elleit M. Tatlob. Second Edition, reviied. Grown 8vo, 
cloth, 7«. 6d. 
** Misa Taylor's volume is an admirable vade-mecum for persons travelling 

to or in Madeira. .... An excellent map and a good plan of Funchal greatly 

add to its practical value."— ^^rday Beview, 



LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 C00K8PDR STREET, CHARIMO CROSS, S.W. 
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JENKINSON'S^RACTICAL GUIDES. 

Fcap. 8yo, doth, with Maps and Plans. 
Bboentlt Published, Ninth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 

ENGLISH LAKES. 

JENKINSON'S PRACTICAL GUIDES TO THE ENGLISH 
UKE DISTRICT. 

Edited by the Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, MJL., 
Vicar of Crmtkwaite : and 

THOMAS BAKEWELL, of Keswick. 
WITH EIGHT MAPS and THREE PANORAMIC VIEWS. 
Fcap. Syo, limp oloth, 6s. 
** The landmarks are pointed out as we ascend or descend, so that a way&ring 
man, though a fool, cannot err in his ramble. . . . Let those who can take a 
holiday, and rush off to the land of beantyand of poetry, of health, of strength, 
of pastoral peace. Mr. Jenkiuson shall be their guide, and they will retom 
better men, in body, mind, and spirit, for the onting. AOomI Bon voyage et 
Iwn refymr"~'Timei. 

Jenhin9on*8 Series of Practical Guides embrcuses, in addition to 
the above : — 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 

Fifth Edition, with Two Maps, 28. 6d. 

NORTH WALES. 

Fourth Edition, with Two Maps, 6s. 6d. 

NORTH WALES. Smaller Guide. 

Third Edition, with Three Maps, 3s.c6d. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. 

Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, 
THE ROMAN WALL, &C. 

With Map, 6s. 

*',The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. JenUn- 
Bon has visited every place described, and travelled by everv route suggested, 
and has throughout viewed things as a practical guide should view them. His 
directions to the pedestrian are so minnte and clear that it is hardly possible 
to go wrong, and his advice as to what to see and what to avoid is always 
w<»th attention.'*"-ilco<temy. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 
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GUIDE to the ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 



The OATHEDRAL OHUBOHES of ENGLAND and 

WALES; their History, Architecture, and Monaments. By W. J. 

LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A.. AaeiBtant-ChaplAin, Chapel Royal, Savoy. With 

39 Plana. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, St. 

** We, Lofde snppliea precisely and in brief apace the kinds of Information 

that visitors to our cathedrals require. The plans are meet useful keys to the 

descriptive text, and of exceptiooal clearness and thoroughness."— iSalitrdajf 

lUoiew, 

LONDON!; EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 C0CK8PUR STREET, 8.W . 

"EUXESIS." 

A DEUGHTFUL SHAVE. 

No soap, water, or brush required ; only a tube of A. S. Lloyd's Eazeals and 
a raioT. Shaving with Euxesb becomes a pleasure, it softens the stiffest beard 
and leaves the skin cool, smooth, and finee from irritati6n. The GENUINE 
bears two signatures— ** A. S. Lloyd* in Uocfc and «*Aim6e Lloyd" intwl 
ink ; reftise all others. Sold by Chemists, Perftoners, and Stores, or post fkee 
for U, 6d. fhnn Lu>td & Co., 3 Spur Street, Leicester Square, London. 
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TOURISTS & TRAVELLERS. 

Yisltora to the Seaside, and others exposed to the Scorching Bays of the Son 
and heated particles of Dost, will find 

ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR 

tias a most cooling, soothing, healing, and 
invigorating effect on the fooe, hands* and 
arms during hot weather. It prevents and 
removes Freckles, Tan. Sunburn, Redness 
and Roughness of the SUn caused by 
Hard Water or Sea Bathing. Soothes and 
heals all Irritation, Stings of Insects, 
Eczema, Bums, and all Cutaneous Erup. 
tions, &C. Renders the SUn soft, smootn, 
and delicate, and produces a beautifully 
&ir and healthy complexion. Bottles, 
4«. 9d. ; half-boitles, 2s. 3d. 

ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 

Preserves, Strengthens, and Beautifies the 
Hair, prevents it falling off or turning 
Grey, and is especially recommended for Children, as it forms the basis of a luxu- 
riant head of hair ; is the best Brllliantine, being not too greasy or too drying, 
and is unsurpassed for the Beard, Whiskers, and Moustache. Sold also in a 
Golden Colour for fS&ir-haired Children. Bottles, 3t. 6d., 7«., 10«. 6d. (equal to 
four small). 

ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 

▲ Non-gritty Tooth Powder. Whitens the Teeth, prevents Decay, Strengthens 
the Gums, and g^ves a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. Its antiseptic and 
antiscorbutic properties are unsurpassed by any other dentifrice, and are most 
valuable for the Teeth and Gums. 2s. 9d. per box. 

ROWLAND'S EUPLYSIA 

Is a Botanical Wash for cleansing the Hair and Skin of the Head from all 
impurities, scurf, or dandriff. It should be used at night, and the Macassab 
Oil in the morning. 2s, 9d. per bottle. 

I" A O C II P r AC TVD r effectaally dyes red or grey hair a per- 
bOOCIluC Ur line manent brown or black. 4«. 

Flllf flNIA ^ P^^ '^^^^ Powder in three tints—White, Rose,land 
blllVUIllHi Cream, for ladies of a Brunette complexion, and those^who 
do not like white powder. Boxes, U. ; large boxes. 2s. 6c2. 

Ask Chemists for ROWLAND'S Articles, of 20 Hatton 
Garden, London, and avoid spurious imitations. 
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BRE^A^ERY: 

BURTON-ON-TRENT. 



BRANCH OFFICES: 



Bnt][INGHAM-28iHiglL St. 
BBI8T0Ir-16 SmaU Street. 
BBTTSSELS— 69 Bne dee Tan- 

nenn. 
DEBET— 7 Albert Street. 
DOTTGLAS— Begent Chambers, 

Begent Street. 
DVELIN— 12 and 18 Enstaee 

Street 
GLASGOW-66 Eath Street. 
HAMEUBCh-50DeiclL Strasse. 
LEICESTEB— 10 Horiefair St. 



Liy£BP00L-19 Kixig Street. 
LONDON— 21 to 81 Paneras Bd. 
MANCHESTEB - 46 Great 

Brid gewater Str eet. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TTNE — 26 

Westgate Boad. 
NOTTINGHAM- Yietoria 

Bmldings. 
STOKE-ON-TBENT— Copelaad 

Street. 
WOLYEBHAMPTON-IS 

Snow Hill. 
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TWO-SHiLinro series 

or 

TOURIST'S GUIDES. 

Foap. 8yo, Oloth, with Maps and Plans. 



BEDFORDSHIRE. By the 

Rev. A. J. Foster, M.A. 
BERKSHIRE. By Rev. P. 

H. Ditchfield, M.A. 
CAMBRIDGE. By E. Cony- 

beare, M.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

By G. P. Bevan and R. N. Worth. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. 

Tregellas. 
DERBYSHIRE. By R. N. 

Worth, F.G.S. 
DEVON. North. By R. N. 

Worth, F.G.S. 
DEVON, South. By R. N. 

Worth, F.G.S. 
DORSET. By R. N. Worth, 

F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DIS- 
TRICT. By H. I. Jenkinson, 

F R.GJS 
ESSEX* By E. Walford, M.A. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. 

Bevan, F.S.S., and R. N. Worth. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. By 

the Rev. A. J. Foster, M.A. 
KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S., 

and R. N. Worth. 



LONDON (Through). By 
the Rev. W. J. Loftie, BJl, 

LONDON (Round About). 
By the Rev. W. J. Loftie, B.A. 

NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 

SOME^RSETSHIRE. By R. 
N. Worth, F.G.S. 

SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. E. 

Taylor, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, 

F.S.S., and R. N. Worth. 
SUSSEX. By G.F.Chambers, 

F.R.A.S. 
WARWICK. By G, P. Bevan, 

F.S.S. 

WILTSHIRE. By R. N. 
Worth, F.G.S. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. By 
R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 

WYE (The) and its Neigh- 
bourhood. By G. P. Bevan 
and R. N. Worth. 

YORKSHIRE, East and 
North Ridings. ByG.P.Bevan, 
F.S.S., and R. N. Worth. 

YORKSHIRE, West Riding, 
By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 



**FoT the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket guide Is almost 
indlBpensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and, as far as 
we can Judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing can be more cod- 
venient than the volomes of this little two shilling county series; the t7pe,thongh 
closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as light and twice as portable as a 
fairly filled cigar case.**— /Sls^ttrday Seoiew. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 & 27 OOOKSPUR STBBET, OHABING OBOSS, S.W. 
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ILFRAGOMBE HOTEL 

Tlie FSINOIPAL and ONLT HOTEL facing the Sea. 



250 APARTMENTS. 



Elegant Lounofe Hall, handsome Reception, Dining, Beading, 
Billiard and Smoking Booms, all on the Oronnd Floor. Orna- 
mental Grounds of Five Acres. The finest Marine Esplanade 
in the Kingdom. Seven Lawn Tennis Gonrts. 

Table d*Hote Dinner, at separate tables, from 6.80 to 8 o'olook. 

There is attached to the Hotel one of the Largest Swimming 
Baths in England, the temperature of which is regulated; 
also Private Hot and Gold Sea and Fresh Water Baths, 
Douche, Shower, &o. 

Full descripHve Tariff qf H. R. GROVER, Manager. 

The attractions of Ilfracombe, and the places of interest in 
the neighbourhood, point to it as the natural centre to be chosen 
by the Tourist who desires to see with comfort all the beauties 
of Coast and Inland Scenery which North Devon affords. There 
is also easy access into South Devon and Cornwall. The means _ 
of communication by Bailroad and Steamboat are most complete. 

Tourist Tickets to Ilfracombe for Two Months are issued during 
the Season at all the principal Bailway Stations in England. 
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